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EXTENSION INSTRUCTION IN ACCOUNTANCY 
AND INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 


Commercial teachers should possess a broad knowledge 
and a sound conception of accounting principles and pro- 
cedure, auditing theory and practice, income tax procedure, 
and law in its relation to accounting. 





ACCOUNTANCY 


The Work of the Junior 

The Work of the Senior 

The Principles and Advantages of an Audit 
Qualification of an Auditor 

Responsibility of Auditors 

Accounting Systems 

Commercial Law and its Contact with Accounting 
Subdivisions of Law 

What to do before Beginning an Audit 
How to Begin an Audit 

Kinds of Audits 

Classification of Accounts 

Books of Original Entry 

Books of Final Entry 

Trial Balances 

Balance Sheets 

Model Balance Sheet for Credit Purposes 
Audit Program 


sh 
Notes Receivable 
Securities 
Accounts Receivable 
Inventories 
Reading the Minutes 
Analyzing the Fixed Assets 
Depreciation 
Current Liabilities 
Unsecured Liabilities 
Secured Liabilities 
Fixed Liabilities 
Analyzing Proprietorship Accounts 
Capital Accounts 
The Working Sheet 
Audit Certificates 
Reports to Clients 
A Detailed Audit 
Office Methods 
Investigations 
The Auditor as a Witness 
Consolidated Balance Sheets 
Realization and Liquidation Statements 
Statements of Affairs 
Installation of Accounting Systems 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE 





Income Tax Legislation 

Sixteenth Amendment 

Revenue Act of 1913 

Revenue Act of 1916 

Revenue Act of 1918 

Revenue Act of 1921 

The Income Tax on Individuals 
Reporting on cash or accrual basis 
Gross income 
Net income 
Income exempt from taxation 
Deductions from gross income 
Items not deductible 
Credits allowed 
Preparing and filing returns 
Computation and payment of taxes 
Interest and penalties 

The Income Tax on Corporations 
Corporations subject to tax 
Corporations exempt from taxation 
Personal service corporations 
Gross income of corporations 
Deductions from income 
Items not deductible 
Credits allowed 
Preparing and filing returns 
Computation and payment of taxes 

Administrative Provisions 
Time for payment of tax 
Interest and penalties for non-payment 
Penalty for failure to file return 
Collection by suit or distraint 
Assessment of tax 
Receipt for tax payment 
Specific penalties 
Final determination of tax and penalties 

Income Tax Procedure 


corporations (illustrated) 
The working papers of the accountant 
The income tax working sheet 
The income tax return 








The preparation of returns for individuals and 





We offer an intensive training in accountancy and income tax 
procedure. Subscription to these courses is open to commercial 
teachers and school officials only. A knowledge of the principles of 
bookkeeping is a prerequisite. In writing for information, be sure to 
state the course in which you are interested. 
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26TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 


CHICAGO, DECEMBER 26-29, 1923 


Three reasons why you should attend this convention: 


ist. To ‘‘rub-elbows’’ with the Leaders in Commercial Educa- 
tion in the United States today. Where else will you find assembled 
together such leaders as E. W. Barnhart, Washington, D. C., Clay D. 
Slinker of Des Moines, Iowa, Anna T. Wise of Atlanta, Georgia, Paul 
Lomax of Trenton, New Jersey, E. G. Miller of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, I. R. Garbutt of Cincinnati, Ohio, Robt. A. Grant of St. Louis, 
Missouri, J. L. Holtsclaw of Detroit, Michigan, and many others. 


2d. To hear Wonderful Programs devoted Entirely to our Inter- 
ests. Look at the men who are right now planning helpful, inspira- 
tional, and interesting programs for our Chicago Convention. Pres- 
ident D. W. McMillan of Detroit, in charge of the General Federation 
Meetings; W. N. Watson, Lincoln, President of the Private Schools 
Department; L. M. Hazen, Cleveland, President of the Public Schools 
Department; L. M. Wold, Cedar Rapids, Chairman of the Business 
Round Tables; and J. Walter Ross, Pittsburgh, Chairman of the 
Shorthand Round Tables. Their roster of speakers includes a selection 
of the best from the entire United States. Write Secretary John 
Alfred White, Emerson High School, Gary, Indiana, for a complete 
program, and full information regarding reduced railroad fares and 
hotel facilities. 


3d. To Catch the Spirit of the Thing. You absolutely cannot 
go to the “‘Big Convention’’ and return to your school room the same 
person. You’ll return more enthusiastic, better informed, intelli- 
gently posted, energetic, refreshed, and well—words fail me, but 
you'll feel exactly like the ‘‘mouse’’ that found the ‘‘mash’’ on the 
basement floor. He tasted it, it was good. He tasted it again, it was 
better. He tasted it once more, jumped upon a box, doubled up his 
fists, and proclaimed to the whole world, ‘‘Now Bring on your Blamed 
Cats’’. Yes, that’s the feeling with which you will return from 


Chicago. —E. W. ATKINSON, Chairman 
Publicity Department 
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THE REDIRECTION 
OF HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
by 
RUBY V. PERRY, M.A., B.C. S.* 


of the most obvious and _ striking 
movements tending to mark this age 
as a critical one in secondary education. 


The daily press, the files of the United 
States Educational Reports, those of the 
proceedings of the National Educational 
Association, educational literature of all 
kinds, and the industrial and economic 
spirit of the age, all bear effective testimony 
of an incessant demand for an educational 
transformation destined to fall little short 
of a revolution, for the agitation is of too 
fundamental a character to resolve itself 
into a mere fad. 


Whether such a transformation will meet 
with the approval of the public or not, will 
depend primarily upon the revolutionized 
educational ideals, for, like all other institu- 
tions, the school of today prides itself on its 
ability to cling, to a certain extent, to many 
traditional elements, the objections to which 
are, not only the waste they cause in educa- 
tion, but the vast amount of useless material 
with which they burden our school curricula. 


Organized educational forces are moving in 
the direction of making our educational 
program more practical, for, the school’s 
inertia consists not only in holding to tradi- 
tional features, but in carrying over methods 
of procedure and subject-matter of compar- 
atively recent origin, long after their useful- 
ness has been exhausted and their values 
proportionately discounted. 

The needs of the society to be served, the 
ability of the child to be educated, and the 
kind of educational advantages available 
determine secondary education, and the urge 
seems not for the discard of traditional in- 
struction on the charge that it is ‘‘traditional”’, 
but only if it has ceased to perform a needful 
service. 

Careful investigation of numerous cases of 
so-called elimination from high school cur- 
ricula, reveals the fact that very little real 
elimination has taken place, but, there have 
been many instances of REDIRECTION of 
old material towards the realization of new 
intentions. 

The purpose for which knowledge is to be 
usec necessarily determines the method to 
be used for the realization of that specific 
end, and whether a branch will remain a 
part of high school work or not will depend 
absolutely and entirely on its ‘‘revaluation 
in terms of present social needs’’, for, the 
new school is eliminating all non-functional 
branches to the end that a comprehensive 


Beck the | most” transformation is one 





reorganization of secondary education may 
be accomplished. 

Increasing knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of social economy on the one hand, 
and of individual human psychology on the 
other, have had the effect of revealing to us 
the inadequacy of tne aims which now control 
in education, as well as the uncertainty and 
arbitrary character of the methods usually 
employed in instructing and training young 
people.f 

Changes in American life reflected in the 
individual, a more intimate knowledge of the 
psychology of individual differences, a re- 
alization of the continuity of development 
in children, and the specific educational and 
applied values of the different school branches, 
to say nothing of the different sources from 
which the secondary school population is now 
drawn, have all contributed to the various 
changes noted in school work. 

The increased responsibility of citizenship 
makes demands on the individual not only 
in the matter of political responsibilities. and 
ability to adjust himself to the more complex 
economic order, but also makes a demand on 
his ability to utilize his leisure time, not 
only to his personal advantage, but in such 
a way as not to deter others from the free 
enjoyment of theirs. 

Until the close of the nineteeth century 
pupils enrolled in the secondary schools of 
this country constituted a roughly homo- 
geneous group, in the sense that they were 
boys and girls from relatively well-to-do 
American families, who for the most part 
looked forward to a cultural education in 
the high school which would prepare them 
for college and for the higher walks in life. 
The past quarter of a century, however, has 
marked a period in the development of 
secondary education characterized by the 
expansion of the secondary schools so as to 
provide education for classes of pupils never 
before represented in large numbers in the 
secondary school. The result has been a 
very greatly increased heterogeneity in high 
school population, and consequently a - 
demand for increased attention to the varied 
capacities, interests, and probable future 
activities of secondary school pupils, and to 
the differentiated needs of society. 

Within the past decade, educational 
psychology has found no more fruitful field 
than that of the psychology of individual 
differences, and in no other field have the 
results of psychological investigation con- 
tributed more to our educational theory and 
practice.f 


*Head of Commercial Department, Wright High School, New Orleans. 
tPrinciples of Secondary Education by Monroe, page 745. 
tPrinciples of Secondary Education by Inglis, page 74. 
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The differences in the strength and the problems to be dealt with in democratic 
varying capabilities of pupils of high school education. 
age, together with their different needs in The following tables constitute a silent 
society, and their future probabilities are, testimony of the range of abilities, and other 
without doubt, one of the most momentous — differences among secondary school 
pupils: 


DIFFERENCES IN ARITHMETICAL ABILITIES IN FIRST-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS (Courtis Tests.)* 


Trait and Test Minimum Maximum’ Range 
ad 5 oa cd animwama wee sae 35 115 80 
PM vs cthencaedseeeeseee.s 25 105 80 
Rs cane ctcceneeceeesas 25 85 60 
Ree rr ree 25 105 80 
re 5 205 200 
Speed Reasoning Attempted......... I 13 12 
Speed Reasoning Right............ o 10 10 
Abstract Examples Attempted...... 7 19 I2 
Abstract Examples Right.......... re) 19 19 
Reasoning Examples Attempted... . oO 8 8 
Reasoning Examples Right......... oO 7 7 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 949 PUPILS ENTERING THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF NEW YORK CITY IN 1906.t 


Age in Years Number Percent 
De o.oo ctaciias as saduedoueueesonu 2 0.2 
EE og alls uacawas ac eiste nS aiene wei 4 0.4 
ES ok ov sinc pn ieee Seana 26 2.7 
DEE coc aan aea asso awe canoe biases 118 12.4 
REET oss odaie saad na nasa ¥en wien 140 14.8 
3 Ae ee ere oe rere 17I 18.0 
RS 5 557 dod.c5 as, 0s mionsnecoe ca ish aee ey 179 18.9 
OE ee ea One eer ee ee 125 13.2 
SE i sles aide sires cand ene wea 88 9.3 
I devia oso ew eae oaths ee 61 6.4 
PEE aia ano wien ia wip ee Sawa Gaw ble wed 24 2.5 
3 2 Arr eee mr rs 9 1.0 
BC 6 62h 6ciaeusuderrew canes 2 0.2 

Median 14 yrs. 6 mos. 

M. D. 8 mos. 


DISTRIBUTION OF VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF HEIGHTS OF 1171 AMERICAN 
SIXTEEN YEAR OLD GIRLS ATTENDING SECONDARY SCHOOLS.{ 





Height in Centimeters Number Percent 
Se eee ne ee ee 2 0.2 
Pe ee sr ee 12 1.0 
REE fics weeks daasencnuee name 54 4.6 
CEG biwecnisewacews ae acuimanas 159 13.6 
IN xi. 0/4 5 0s 4 Vis iane sae Sine Are ieleia 280 23.9 
Ren tere 310 26.5 
ear rare ee ee 218 18.6 
oo , Se eee eee 102 3.7 
SEE od wslawrdie wine skid 4 ops Wiles 31 2.6 
RS re prt ere 2 0.2 
BED a5 Susana weer cee ei eae niae I O.1 
129-177 1171 100.0 





*Compiled and arranged from Courtis, S. A., in Report on Committee on School Inquiry, Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment, City of New York, Volume 1, pages 434, 440, and 444. 

Compiled and arranged from data given by Van Denburg, J. K., Causes of Elimination of Students in 
Public Secondary Schools of New York City, page 23. 

tFigures for the distribution compiled from data given by Burk (after Boas), “The growth of children in 
Height and Weight”, American Journal of Psychology, Volume 9, page 226. 
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It is very interesting to note that the in- 
dividual differences in non-selected large 
groups, despite the varying causes to which 
they are attributable, namely, biological 
heredity, social heredity, environment and 
sex, occur apparently according to the law 
of chance, and statistically become subject 
to the mathematical properties of the prob- 
ability integral, which is to say, that the 
general form of a curve plotted from results 
testing either physical or mental traits of 
unselected large groups, invariably ranges 
without break from the lowest to the highest 
score and that the number of cases increase 
towards the middle or highest extreme, and 
that the greatest number cluster about a 
point that is just half way. 


The consensus of opinion amongst the 
great educators is that the level to which 
any mental trait can attain depends primarily 
upon the differences due to original nature 
rather than environment, training or sex, 
and the problem facing the secondary schools 
is that of educating a pupil up to the level 
of his ability as fixed by biological heredity. 


In tne development of secondary educa- 
tion, the United States is attempting to 
extend the privileges of education far beyond 
that of the minimum necessity to the vast 
majority. This tremendous tendency to- 
wards democratization has broadened the 
high school curriculum and proportionately 
increased high school attendance. 


From 1890 to 1918, while the total popu- 
lation was growing from 62,622,250 to ap- 
proximately 105,253,000, the number of 
young people enrolled in the public high 
schools increased from 202,963 to 1,645,171.* 


Such figures as these would naturally lead 
one to conclude that the selective principle 
in American secondary education has been 
abandoned, but, when we consider that in 
round figures that only about 2,000,000 of 
the 8,300,000 children of high school age are 
enrolled in the secondary schools, we find 
that despite this record breaking increase in 
secondary school census, only about 25% of 
the potential high school population are 
enrolled. 


George S. Counts of Yale University made 
a very careful study of the sources from which 
the high-schooi population is drawn and the 
extent to which secondary education in the 
United States is still selective. He gives us 
the following interesting tables as a result 
of his work. 


Table If 


Occupations by number and percentages 
of the jathers or guardians of 17,265 students 





*The Selective Principle of American Secondary Education by Geo. S. Counts. 


page 657. 
tSchool Review, Volume 29, page 662. 
tSchool Review, Volume 30, page 96. 





in all four years in the High Schools of 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, Mount Vernon, 
New York, St. Louis, Missouri, and Seattle, 
Washington. 





No. Percent 
Proprietors. . 3427 19.8 
Professional Service. veennss 9.4 
Managerial Service............... 2846 16.5 
Commercial Service............... 1637 9.5 
Ciesmeet Gervioe............. 996 5.8 
Agricultural. . Oe eT ae 2.4 
Artisan—proprietors. nel deck wa are. aca Ne 723 4.2 
Building trades. . Ba eras dn 1325 7.7 
Machine trades............. 1227 7.2 
are 186 £.2 
Miscellaneous trades.............. 654 3.8 
I, ooo ccscaseseseres 846 4.9 
Public Service.. 270 1.6 
Personal Service. . ree 238 I.4 
Miners, Fishermen, Nels oa 66 0.4 
Common ESIC SS 213 1.2 
Occupation unknown............. 566 3.2 

17265 100.0 


From the foregoing table, one would 
certainly infer the operation of the selective 
system to a.great extent, for do not these 
figures indicate that the high schools draw 
their population primarily from the upper 
social and economic classes? 


A further study of the parental occupation 
was made with a group of five hundred 
fourteen Seattle children and three groups 
of Bridgeport children with a view of as- 
certaining the occupations of the parents of 
those children of high school age that were 
employed in commercial and industrial work 
during the term in which they should have 
attended high school. The result of this 
investigation is given below, and for com- 
parative purposes corresponding percentages 
are given for the high school population. 


Table IIt 


Percentage distribution on the basis of 
occupations of the fathers or guardians of 514 
children of high school age at work and 6.138 
children in high school at Seattle, in 1920. 





At Work In School 

Proprietors. . eae ee OF 2.5 17.4 
Professional Service.......... 4.1 II.4 
Managerial Service........... 8.2 19.2 
Commercial Service.......... 2.7 8.7 
eS er 3.5 4.6 
PI ava Sinin 6026. 6:550 00050 3.9 4.8 
Artisan-proprietors .......... 0.2 2.6 
Batiding tIAdes...... 6... cece 24.3 11.8 
DBRCMIMG CEBGES. .. 660s cess Sa.2 7.4 
io |! 0.2 a2 
Miscellaneous trades......... 5.8 2.0 
Transportation Service....... 9.5 5.6 
gy a5 1.5 
Miners, Fishermen, etc....... 3.7 1.0 
Personal Service............. 1.8 1.6 
Cammnon LaDOF......ccccscee 16.0 1.4 

100.0 100.0 


School Review, Volume 29, 
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Over 75% of the children at work come 
from the laboring classes. 

Nor does the operation of parental oc- 
cupation as a factor of attendance stop at 
enrollment, for high school elimination is as 
selective as is its enrollment, and the higher 
the grade in school, the more homogeneous 
and narrow becomes the source from which 
the pupils are drawn, until the student body 
of the senior class exhibits a distinctly class 
character. Here the representatives of the 
laboring class are decidedly few in proportion 
to their number in the general population, 
and the lower grades have practically dis- 
appeared and have little or no representation 
at the graduation exercises. 


Table III 


Percentage of students from each educa- 
tional group in each of two years in the High 
Schools of Bridgeport, Connecticut, Mount 
Vernon, New York, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
Seattle, Washington. 

Data from 6782 Freshmen and 2522 
Seniors. 


Freshman 








Senior 
Occupations: Year Year 

Percent Percent 
2 22.9 
Professional Service.......... 7.7 12.5 
Managerial Service.. 15.4 19.1 
Commercial Service.......... 8.6 II.1I 
Clerical Service.............. 5.9 5.9 
Agricultural Service.......... 2.3 2.3 
Artisan-proprietorship ....... 4.4 $3 
Building Trades............. 8.8 5-3 
re 8.3 4.6 
Pemmteme Temes. ... 2.222055. 1.0 9.8 
Miscellaneous Trades........ 4.8 2.3 
Transportation Service....... 6.2 3.6 
SS 1.7 I.I 
Personal Service............. 1.4 0.9: 
Miners, Fishermen, etc....... 0.5 0.3 
Rr 1.8 0.6 
re 3.5 3.2 

100.0% 100.0% 


Perhaps the most striking graph ever 
plotted is one drawn from the sixth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades of the 
public schools of New Orleans in June, 1923, 
where four parental occupational groups of 
varying tendencies, (Professional Services, 
Clerical Services, Building Trades and Com- 
mon Labor) show percentages as follows (see 
schedule at bottom of page): 

These figures are too significant for com- 
ment, suffice it to say that a four-year 
high school course presupposes a four-year 
high school attendance, and the number and 
character of the twelfth year workers de- 
termine to a great extent the degree of ac- 
tivity of the selective principle still in the 


Grades 
Professional Services 
Clerical Services 


Es niclan h4-00 606s se ib ae ded 18 


Common Labor 





schools, for a school is primarily instituted 
for the benefit of its graduates. 

The ever increasing demand for more 
diversified and available educational op- 
portunities has resulted in many important 
changes or modifications, both in the theory 
and the practice of secondary education, but, 
we must await well-grounded developments 
in applied psychology and sociology before 
we can expect the secondary schools to adopt, 
universally, a program of scientific educa- 
tional practice based primarily on these two 
sciences most fundamental in education, for 
sociology dictates the aims, while psychology 
determines the ways and means of attaining 
these predetermined goals. 

More education and better education must 
be provided by the people and for the people, 
if the aims of a democracy are to be realized 
in a populous and forward striving world— 
this has been the verdict of all thoughtful 
persons trying to read the riddles of war and 
peace propounded by our age. 

The actual objectives of much of our 
education still rest largely on faith and 
beliefs—often hardened into dogmas as to 
educational values and the ex-parte creeds 
of subject-matter specialists. College en- 
trance requirements, framed with little 
appreciation of the needs of democratic 
secondary education and with even less 
knowledge of the educational potentialities 
of adolescents, still constitute the only 
clearly defined objectives of our public high 
schools, apart from certain half-hearted 
commercial courses. ; 

Two forces are now, however, compelling 
sweeping changes in educational faiths. 
The multiplication of forms of useful knowl- 
edge that manifestly can and should be 
taught to some if not all of the rising genera- 
tion brings us constantly into situations 
where choices must be made. ; ‘ 

The underlying social spirit of our times is 
opposed to blind action and insists upon 
increasing purposiveness. But purposiveness 
in education necessitates knowledge of 
practicable as well as desirable goals, prac- 
ticable for learners, as they now are, with all 
their variabilities of power, capacity and 
opportunity; and practicable also for given 
societies as they now are, with their needs 
and resources.* . 

The purpose of a democracy is to organize 
society that each member may develop his 
personality primarily through activities de- 
signed for the well being of his fellow members 
and of society as a whole. 

This ideal demands that human activities 
be placed upon a high level of efficiency; 
that to this efficiency be added an apprecia- 


IX x XI XII 
9% 10% 13% 19% 
5 5 3 4 
13 8 5 3 

4 2 I re) 


*Sociological Determination of Objectives in Education by D. Snedden, page 5. 
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tion of the significance of these activities and 
loyalty to the best ideals involved; and that 
the individual choose that vocation and those 
forms of social service in which his personality 
may develop and become more effective. 

For the achievement of this end, democracy 
must place chief reliance on education. 
Consequently, education in a democracy, 
both within and without the school, should 
develop in each individual habits and powers 
whereby he will find his place and use that 
place to shape both nimself and society to 
ever nobler ends.* 

The essential function of secondary edu- 
cation is to stimulate and organize the dis- 
position of children and youth in such a way 
as to prepare them to meet, from point of 
view of public welfare, the problems that will 
confront them in their daily social relation- 
ships,** and the fact that not only do these 
various activities differ in the various com- 
munities in degree, but also in kind, must be 
borne in mind continuously. 

Three important groups of activities re- 
quire the participation of the individual and 
establish three fundamental aims for secon- 
dary education, as well as for all education 
in America. These three groups of activities 
are distinguished accordingly as they involve 
primarily, (1) participation in the duties of 
citizenship and in the not-directly economic 
relations of cooperative group life; (2) par- 
ticipation in the production and distribution 
of economic utilities; (3) the life of the in- 
dividual as a relatively free and independent 
personality. Thus the three fundamental 
aims of secondary education are: 


(1) The preparation of the individual as 
a prospective citizen and cooperating 
member of society—THE SOCIAL- 
CIVIC AIM. 


(2) The preparation of the individual as 
a prospective worker and producer— 
ae ECONOMIC-VOCATIONAL 

IM. 


(3) The preparation of the individual for 
those activities which while primarily 
involving individual action, the utili- 
zation of leisure, and the development 
of personality are of great importance 
to society—the INDIVIDUALIS- 
TIC-AVOCATIONAL AIM.t 


Nor are these mutually exclusive one of 
the other. 

The social-civic aim prepares the individual 
for such worth-while service in a community, 
1 he may lend to it needed efficient social 

elp. 

To accomplish its part in the training for 
citizenship, community civics in the secondary 
schools should be presented so as to emphasize 
the importance of community welfare, give 
thorough information as to the social agencies 
of a specific community, and bring a child 





to a thorough realization of his civic obliga- 
tions. 

The economic-vocational aim is a practical 
and direct conception of preparation for 
life, in that its design is to send the pupil 
forth equipped with sufficient scientific 
knowledge to take an active place in the 
economic activities of society. 

The great difficulty in achieving the end 
of this aim in secondary education would 
necessarily center around the diversity of 
activities involved. 

The individualistic-avocational aim per- 
tains to the enrichment and expansion of 
personality, to the end that the individual 
may enjoy his leisure to the fullest extent. 
This aim has frequently been underestimated 
by educational theorists, even to the extent 
of classifying it as non-social. 

Thus, Spencer identifying preparation for 
leisure with preparation for the refinements 
of life, says: 

“Accomplishments, the fine arts, belles- 
lettres, and all those things, which, as we 
say constitute the efflorescence of civiliza- 
tion, should be wholly subordinate to that 
knowledge and discipline in which civiliza- 
tion rests. As they occupy the leisure part 
of life, so should they occupy the leisure part 
of education’’.f 

To the end that an individual may attain 
physical, moral and mental efficiency and 
vitalize culture through his vocational and 
social-civic activities, extensive modifications 
in the secondary school education of the 
Nation, fostered by the National Educational 
Association have already begun. 


The Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education in its Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Education, Bulletin No. 35 sets 
forth the following as the main objectives 
in education: 


Worthy use of leisure, 
Ethical character. 


1. Health, 

2. Command of fundamental processes, 
3. Worthy home-membership, 

4. Vocation, 

5. Citizenship, 

6. 

7. 


A radical reorganization of high school 
subjects with a view to emphasizing their 
practical application to the activities of the 
outer world is being given careful considera- 
tion, for; it has been found that one of the 
outstanding causes of the heavy mortality 
in all grades above the sixth, even extending 
into the senior high school, is, that the 
parents and children both feel that the 
training offered in the upper grades is, for 
the most part, of deferred rather than of 
explicit value, to the end that a subject 
must be pursued through several courses 
before any definite value attaches to the 
work accomplished. 


*Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Bulletin No. 35, page 9. 





**Principles of Social Psychology, Williams, page 366. 
tPrinciples of Secondary Education, Inglis, page 367. 
yEducation by Spencer (Burt Edition), page 68. 
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This is fundamentally wrong, and can be 
traced to a cause no farther removed than 
the dictates of the College Board of Exam- 
iners, who feel now, just as they did, way 
back in 1884, that the secondary schools are 
college preparatory schools, and no more. 
As a matter of fact, college preparation is 
now a minor aim in the democratic educa- 
tional program, and decidedly subordinate 
to the importance of the economic factor 
in life and the need of training for it. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that in 1893 the Committee of Ten stated 
that, ‘‘only an insignificant percentage of 
the graduates of the high schools go to college 
or scientific schools’, which statement, al- 
though disproven many times by statisticians 
of- note, is a statement still quoted and 
generally accepted to be true. However, in 
1915, 35-85% of public high school graduates 
prepared for college, and 16.27% for other 
higher institutions, making a total of 50% 
of the graduates of our public high schools 
prepared for —_— education in that year,* 
and statistics show an increasing proportion 
have been prepared every year subsequent 
to that date. 

New demands on public and private 
education, fostered by the new social economy 
developed in recent years brings us then to 
the fuller realization that a course of study 
must be planned that will satisfy the needs 
of all who do not continue their education 
beyond the compulsory school age as well 
as those who do. 

This can be accomplished in no other way 
than by subordinating deferred values to 
explicit values, and by presenting a program 
of studies so varied as to reach all the leading 
aspects of industrial, civic, and leisure life. 

To this end readjustments of administrative 
plans and curricula are now under way with 
proper emphasis on making provision during 
early adolescence for a child to begin a 
preliminary survey of the educational op- 
portunities at his disposal so that he may 
elect such work as will best serve him in his 
preparation to serve society and himself. 

Two conflicting theories of the develop- 
ment of mental traits have long held the 
attention of educators and secondary school 
administrators, with such psychologists as 
G. Stanley Hall and E. L. Thorndike sup- 
porting opposite theories. 

One of these theories holds that memory 
and kindred mental processes develop earlier 
and more rapidly than the powers of judgment 
and reasoning do, and that after a school 
child reaches a maximum stage of develop- 
ment, mental deterioration sets in. 

The followers of this theory advocate the 
special training of certain processes at certain 
stages of mental development and stress 
drill, memory work and the motor activities 
in the primary and grammar grades, and 
assign such subjects as demand reasoning or 





judgment to the later years of secondary 
education. This is the Tneory of Serial 
Development, for which G. Stanley Hall is 
largely responsible. 

Typical of such theory, from one point of 
view was Rosenkrantz’, who ‘‘divides the 
life of a child into an intuitive, an imaginative 
and a logical epoch. During the first of 
these periods an appeal should be made to 
the senses. Later imagination and memory 
are called into play, and the entire movement 
should culminate in stirring up the logical 
processes. f 

A demarcation somewhat similar, though 
by no means so rigid is made by Bagley: 

“The factor that operates most effectively 
in the transition period (ages six to eight) is 
vivid portrayal dealing almost exclusively 
with concrete experiences. Repetition is 
almost frequently in order, provided that it 
involves a minimum of strain and fatigue. 
Logical reasoning is entirely out of place, 
and symbols must be used apart from a 
direct connection with concrete experiences 
for which they stand. 

“In the formative period (ages eight to 
twelve), repetition is the watchword, but it 
should be strongly supplemented by vivid 
portrayal, and in the later stages by the 
simpler operations of logical reasoning. 
Symbols should still be closely associated 
with the concrete, but there is some place 
for the operation of the verbal memory, 
through repetition, even if the underlying 
conceptions have not been thoroughly traced 
out. 

“Organization of logical reasoning holds 
undisputed sway in the adolescent stage 
(ages twelve to eighteen) moral 
culture is now entirely of the rational type.’’t 

In opposition to the Theory of Serial 
Development, the Theory of Concomitant 
Development postulates a gradual, continual, 
concomitant development from birth, or at 
least from the beginning of school education, 
with no set limit as to time after which a 
decline of mental powers necessarily sets in, 
and holds that the relative efficiency of the 
fundamental psychological processes is di- 
rectly proportionate to the quantity and 
quality of accumulated experiences. 

This theory is held by such representative 
psychologists as John Dewey and E. L. 
Thorndike, and is the basis of the recom- 
mendation now being made by the Com- 
mittee of Reorganization of Secondary 
Education to exclude from the educational 
program all such gaps as now exist between 
the grammar and high schools where the 
“eight-four’’ system is still in operation. 

The articulation between secondary and 
elementary education has frequently been 
based in part on the Theory of Serial Devel- 
opment with the result that there is a very 
marked and decided distinction between 
elementary and secondary education. This 


*Report of the U. S. Commissioner on Education, 1916, Volume II, pages 454 and 455. 
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theory is closely associated with certain 
theories of adolescence on which Bagley 
remarks: 

“From these facts (those of mental changes 
at adolescence), it follows tnat the methods 
of moral culture must be transformed al- 
most in a day. Just as in mental training 
‘the drill and mechanism of the previous 
period must be relaxed’, 20 in moral training, 
the arbitrary and authoritative rulings that 
have hitherto been the mainstay, must 
nowhere give place to reason. All forms of 
punishment that appeal to the fear of 
physical pain are beyond doubt always more 
productive of evil than of good in the normal 
adolescent, no matter how serious his offense. 
If he cannot see in what manner the inhibi- 
tions and repressions that are demanded of 
him will conduce to his well-being it will be 
next to impossible to compel these restrictions 
through shepdieal force and at the same time 
fail to work an irremediable injury. He 
feels that he has left such methods behind 
him in the stage from which he has just 
emerged, and it is pedagogical wisdom to 
aoe this conviction, even at some sacri- 

ce 

The theory of Serial Development has been 
exploded today, and efforts to work out a 
new and better method of procedure on the 
physiological and psychological basis of 
Concomitant Development have resulted in 
many recommendations for the reorganization 
of our school systems, the most appealing of 
which is the “‘six-six’’ plan, whereby the first 
six years shall be devoted to elementary 
education designed to meet the needs of 
pupils of approximately six to twelve vears 
of age, and the second six years to secondary 
education, designed to meet the needs of 
pupils of approximately twelve to eighteen 
years of age. 

The six years to be devoted to secondary 
education may well be divided into two 
periods, which may be designated as the junior 
and senior periods. In the junior period 
emphasis should be placed on getting the 
pupil to explore his own aptitudes, and to 
make at least a provisional choice of the kind 
of work to which he will devote himself. 

In the senior period, great emphasis 
should be given to training in the fields thus 
chosen. This distinction lies at the basis of 
the organization of the junior and senior 
high scnools.t 

Although education toward practical 
achievement is being sought by an ever- 
increasing proportion of the school population, 
it must not be inferred that liberal education 
is losing its power to attract youth, or that 
senior high schools no longer feel a great 
responsibility in the preparation for higher 
education, for, in truth, our public schools 
are taxed to capacity by those who under no 
legal compulsion are seeking higher education, 
both of a vocational and traditional type. 





*W. C. Bagley, Educative Process, page 200. 
tBulletin No. 35, U 


It is interesting to note that the theory 
that the principle of selection in college 
population would survive, has long since been 
exploded to a great extent, and that the 
demands of democratic society for an ex- 
tended liberal and vocational education are 
slowly solving the problem of articulation 
of secondary schools with nigher institutions. 
This is evidenced by the growing flexibility 
of college entrance requirements and the 
methods of selection for admission to colleges. 
And so, the question of the extent to which 
liberal and vocational education may be 
correlated has arisen, and is now holding the 
attention of educators as one of the most 
debated and debatable issues of democratic 
education. 

The ideal of democracy is two-fold; 6n 
the one hand, it emphasizes specialization 
for the individual, and on the other, those 
common ideals, tendencies and specific aims 
that make for unification and solidarity in 
a community. 

The varying aptitudes, aspirations, and 
abilities of democracy’s educable children, to 
say nothing of the conservatism in industry, 
demands the capitalization of the individual’s 
dominating interest by making adequate 
provision during secondary education for 
exploration in the various fields of endeavor 
through a highly diversified offering of sub- 
jects adapted to the capacities and interests 
of the pupils. This may be accomplished 
through the elective system of curricula 
differentiated on a basis of intention or aim 
of the student. 

Once the American high school was on 
trial before the courts of its people; today 
its case has been won; it has come into its 
own. Not WHY high school, but WHAT 
high school course—such is the change in 
the question. The parent.of today who does 
not enter a child, ready for secondary edu- 
cation, into a high school, is guilty of gross 
neglect to the child, to the community and 
to the state. 

The varied high school curriculum is “‘the 
embarrassment of riches’, but even so ex- 
cellent a thing as the ‘‘elective system’’ must 
be used with the utmost care if it is not to 
result in a waste of time and material. Tradi- 
tion in families, community fads and styles, 
the wrong emphasis on the word “money” 
and similar considerations have sometimes 
marked failure against a pupil of brain and 
ambition. Too often are ministers made 
into mechanics and mechanics into ministers. 
That vocation should be chosen which is 
most nearly in accord with the pupil’s in- 
clination and ability,t and it should be 
chosen by the pupil himself. 

The great danger to be avoided in this high 
form of specialized study is that the under- 
lying principle of democratic education, 
UNIFICATION OF THE PEOPLE, is not 
lost sight of. Specialization and unification 


. S. Bureau of Education, page 18. 
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must be made to dove-tail in this great 
scheme, by providing that certain ‘‘required”’ 
subjects, planned to foster unification be 
made the constants of a secondary curriculum 
designed to train properly those who live 
together as free responsible citizens, while 
the “free electives” provide opportunity for 
development of the various dominating 
interests and vocational aptitudes. 

And, now, the burning question of the age, 
“Should secondary school education be 
offered through the comprehensive or special- 
type school’’? 

The Commission on Reorganization of 
Secondary Schools, appointed by the National 
Educational Association, answers this ques- 
tion comprehensively in the single statement 
—‘‘The well organized comprehensive school 
can make differentiated education of greater 
value than can the special type school, be- 
cause it aids in a wide choice of curriculum, 
assists in readjustments when such are 
desirable, and provides for wider contacts 
essential to true success in every vocation”. 

Then, too, the comprehensive high school 
makes for the broadening of the spirit of 
democracy, the acquisition of common ideals 
and unification’ in general, to say nothing of 
an effective organization and administration 
which opens fields for exploration fundament- 
ally impossible to the special type school. 

However, the ardent supporters of the 
special type schools are strenuously advocat- 
ing that more such schools be established, 
and claim as psychological and pedagogical 
advantages of such schools the points, that 
better work can be accomplished in homo- 
geneous groups; that closer coordination and 
concentration towards definite ends may be 
effected in the various subjects; that a 
higher type of vocational interest may be 
fostered; that organization and administra- 
tion may be more effectively executed; and, 
that the special objective of a school is more 
economically attained by concentration. 

And while some of the above points may 
be worthy of careful consideration, they all 
sound a warning to even the comprehensive 
high school to the effect that if the spirit of 
democracy does not pervade a school—even 
though it be a comprehensive school, that 
school is destined to failure. 


For the most part, comprehensive hi * 


schools in the larger cities are offering t 
following five courses: 


College Preparatory Course, 
Normal Preparatory Course, 
Home Economics Course, 
Commercial Course, 

5. General Elective Course. 


?? eS 


In all courses the tendency is to organize 
curricula so as to subordinate deferred values 
to immediate or explicit values, even in the 
non-vocational subjects, so that the maximum 
benefit may be received by those pupils who 
are not able to pursue a course to its com- 
pletion, and progressively greater value by 


those who do. 
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The following excerpts taken from reports 
on the Reorganization of the Senior High 
Schools in English, Mathematics, Latin and 
Modern Foreign Languages, compiled by 
committees a Louisiana Public School 
Teachers, selected from a Tulane University 
Secondary Teachers Class, June, 1923, of 
which the writer was a member, emphasize 
the trend of the times. It will be noticed 
that even in these non-vocational, non- 
social subjects, training for ‘“‘service in 
society”, and ‘‘a sense of civic responsibility’’, 
is paramount. 


FROM THE REPORT ON 
REORGANIZATION OF ENGLISH 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


General Aims 


In general the aim is twofold. It involves 
ability to use language, (a) for the acquisition 
of thought, and (b) for the transmission of 
thought both orally and in writing. To 
accomplish this aim, we must build and en- 
large vocabulary, increase accuracy and 

recision in the use of words, and create 
abits of interrelating these words. We 
must constantly bear in mind that the pupil 
must have thoughts before he can express 
thoughts. The largest part of his language 
study is to help him to think. 

Closely allied to this utilitarian aim is the 
cultural aim involved in the study of litera- 
ture. Since literature is a universal source 
of enjoyment for the utilization of leisure, it 
furnishes for school purposes the meeting- 
ground for the social-civic and individualistic- 
avocational aims of secondary education. 
The study of literature should give the pupil 
not only a knowledge of books, but power to 
read them thoughtfully and with apprecia- 
tion. 


Need for Reorganization 


As the report of the Bureau of Education 
says; ‘‘Most of the graduates of the high 
school go, not into a higher institution but 
into ‘life’’’, the adolescent needs to believe 
that what he is doing in the high school is of 
some ultimate service, that he is getting ready 
to take his place as an active worker and a 
real factor in the world. How can the pupil 
be made to feel that he is dealing with a 
living, vital force in language if he is trained 
to commit to memory rules and exceptions, 
to hunt down the pedantic allusions of a 
Macaulay or to sort out the various odds and 
ends in an Emerson’s second-hand aphorisms 
and adages? English must not be treated as 
a dead language; unless the “classics” pos- 
sess functional value in inspiring youth to 
interpret, and to share in the social and cul- 
tural forces of the twentieth century, they 
have no place in the course of study. Lan- 
guage is constantly in the making; much of 
the formal teaching of it would have the 
pupil think that it is already made. Some 
teachers and most text-books are too prone 
to force the pupil to follow or avoid narrow, 
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rigidly bound paths of absolute right or 
wrong, forgetting that very often there is a 
middle-ground that can be trod. 


FROM THE REPORT ON REORGAN- 
IZATION OF MATHEMATICS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The general point of view covering instruc- 
tion in mathematics is clearly stated in the 
report of the national committee on mathe- 
— requirements. (Bulletin, 1921, No. 
32. 

The primary purpose of the teaching of 
mathematics should be to develop those 
powers of understanding and of analyzing 
relations of quantity and of space which are 
necessary to an insight into and a control 
over our environment and to an appreciation 
of the progress of civilization in its various 
aspects, and to develop those habits of 
thought and of action that will make those 
powers effective in the life of the individual. 

Continued emphasis throughout the course 
must be placed on the development of ability 
to grasp and to utilize ideas, processes and 
principles in the solution of concrete problems 
rather than the acquisition of mere facility 
or skill in manipulation. 

On the side of algebra, the ability to under- 
stand its language and to use it intelligently, 
the ability to analyze a problem, to formulate 
it mathematically, and to interpret the re- 
sults must be dominant aims. 

On the side of geometry, the formal de- 
monstrative work should be preceded by a 
reasonable amount of informal work of an 
intuitive experimental and constructive char- 
acter. 

In recent years there has developed among 
many progressive teachers a very significant 
movement away from the old rigid division 
into subjects, such as arithmetic, algebra and 
geometry, each of which was completed be- 
fore the next was begun, and towards a ra- 
tional breaking down of the barriers separat- 
ing the subjects, in tne interest of an organi- 
zation of the subject matter, that will offer 
psychologically and pedagogically a more 
effective approach to the study of mathe- 
matics. 

The newer method of organization enables 
the pupil to gain a broad view of the whole 
field of elementary mathematics early in his 
high school career. 

This movement has gained considerable 
new impetus by the growth of the junior 
high school movement. 

The committee on reorganization directs 
attention to the following: 


1. In the years under consideration, it is 
proper that some attention be paid to 
the pupil’s vocational or other later 
educational needs. 

2. The material for these years should 
include as far as possible those mathe- 
matical ideas and processes that have 
the most important applications in 
everyday life. 





3. An increased amount of attention 
should be paid to the logical organi- 
zation of the material, with the pur- 
pose of developin habits of logical 
memory, appreciation of logical struc- 
ture and ability to organize material 
effectively. 


FROM THE REPORT ON THE 
REORGANIZATION OF LATIN 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Although Latin is now studied much less 
than formerly, it still remains in the curric- 
ulum of practically all secondary schools. 
Dr. Inglis recently estimated that half a 
million pupils are studying Latin. Discus- 
sions affecting Latin have usually centered 
around its value and methods rather than its 
course of study. The latter persists today 
largely in its traditional form. Methods of 
teaching Latin have furnisned a field for wide 
experimentation which has resulted, however, 
in little departure from the grammar-trans- 
lation method. The direct method or its 
adaptations is apparently meeting with 
slowly enlarging favor. 


This, in general, is the situation in which 
secondary Latin finds itself today. 


In order that the conditions noted above 
might be more fully known with a view to 
their improvement, the American Classical 
League in March, 1921, appointed a com- 
mittee to conduct an investigation the pur- 
pose of which was defined “to prepare a 
constructive program of recommendations for 
improvement in the teaching of Latin and 


Greek, in the Secondary Schools of the 
pi States”. (Classical Journal, October, 
1921. 


The committee in charge of this investiga- 
tion has made two reports regarding its 
activities. The last report published in the 
Classical Journal for June, 1923, states that 
satisfactory progress is being made and pre- 
sents the results to date of many interesting 
studies. It does not promise the completion 
of its work, however, for a year longer. The 
methods of the committee are tnoroughly 
scientific and definite, including elaborate 
questionnaires, an extensive testing program, 
controlled experiments, round-table discus- 
sions, statistical studies, etc., all conducted 
with the cooperation of thousands of teachers 
in the secondary schools and many professors 
and graduate students in the universities. 


A fundamental purpose of the present 
survey is the procuring of a consensus of 
opinion regarding the objectives of secondary 
Latin. Obviously a subject is justifiable in a 
curriculum only when it has worthwhile ob- 
jectives which can be secured under average 
conditions of organization and method. 
Furthermore, it is evident that the objectives 
which were accepted for the study of Latin 
a few decades ago need revision and restate- 
ment in the light of recent educational prog- 
ress. 
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The generalities regarding disciplinary and 


cultural values which were formerly more or 
less unquestioned must be superseded by 
clear formulation of definite ends. 

The Classical League is collecting ‘‘exten- 
sive and pertinent data’’ regarding the ob- 
jectives through ‘“‘scientific studies and an 
analysis of the opinions of experienced teach- 
ers and psychologists”. A few of the returns 
from a widely circulated questionnaire, one 
hundred and seventy-one reports being 
included, have been tabulated listing as the 
most important objectives the following: 

1. Increased knowledge of tne principles 
of English Grammar and increased 
ability to speak and write English 
correctly. 

Increased ability to understand the 
exact meaning of English words de- 
rived directly or indirectly from Latin 
and increased accuracy in their use. 
The development of generalized habits 
(e. g., sustained attention, accuracy, 
orderly procedure, thoroughness, neat- 
ness, perseverance, etc.). 

Increased development in the power of 
thinking and expressing thought 
through the process of translating from 
Latin into adequate English. 

Increased ability to read English with 
correct understanding. 

Increased ability to understand and 
appreciate references and allusions in 
English literature and current pub- 
lications to the mythology and history 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

These objectives are not final but indicate 
the trend of thought. The history of second- 
ary Latin indicates that no haste has ever 
been shown in regard to the introduction of 
changes. Hence, we may presume that’ most 
educators who are interested in Latin will be 
content to await the completion of the pres- 
ent investigation, meanwhile conducting 
their courses in the manner most in harmony 
with their local administrative programs. 


FROM THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Immediate Aims 


The object in offering a subject in any 
secondary school curriculum is service to the 
pupil. Such a course should be organized as 
will be of value to all who take the work, 
whether they take the course as a whole or 
take any part of it. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Modern Languages of the 
United States Bureau of Education says that 
instruction in a foreign language must result 
in the following: ‘‘(1) It must give the pupil 
a reasonable degree of phonetic accuracy and 
lead pupils to feel its importance, (2) It must 
teach precision in the use of words and give 
a clear understanding of the grammatical 
relations and of the common terms which 
state them. (3) It must stimulate the 
child’s interest in the foreign nation, leaving 


*J. Dewey, Democracy and Education, page 11. 
TtCope, Education for Democracy, pages 3 and 4. 
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him to perceive that the strange sounds are 
but new ways of communicating thought 
like his own” 

The direct and general values are un- 
questioned for some, but, for the majority 
they are limited and contingent, and the 
transfer values are negligible. 

As society becomes more and more com- 
plex in structure and resources, the need for 
formal or intentional teaching and learning 
increases. As formal teaching and training 
grow in extent, there is the danger of creating 
an undesirable split between the experience 
gained in more direct associations and what 
is acquired in school. This danger was never 
greater than at the present time, on account 
of the rapid growth in the last few centuries 
of knowledge and technical modes of skill.* 

The unity of democracy and education 
becomes clear, when in the light of modern 
personal-social aim and process of the schools, 
we come to examine our concept of democ- 
racy. The concept is implied in Lincoln’s 
“Government of the people, for the people, 
and by the people’, with emphasis on the 
last phrase. 

A democracy is that form of social organi- 
zation for civil purposes which, existing by 
the will of the people, directs all its powers to 
promoting the welfare of the people. Other 
civil forms may exist to maintain the prestige 
of hereditary monarchs, to perpetuate con- 
stitutional modes, to extend territory, or to 
advance trade; but a democracy has the 
peculiar purpose that its people may have 
life and have it more abundantly. It is well 
to keep in mind this distinguishing mark. 

It is often supposed that the right of every 
person to participate in public affairs makes 
a democracy; but that right is only incidental 
to the dominating purpose, that every power 
of the whole social organization shall be 
directed to the public good. That end makes 
public and universal participation essential. 
The child goes to school for public ends, not 
for private motives alone; schooling is the 
method by which he lives and learns to live 
the life of a democracy. t 

If one fact, more than all others, points to 
the necessity of reorganization and redirection 
of high school education, it is the tremendous 
mortality shown by statisticians on the sub- 
ject. Talking on elimination, Alexander 
Inglis gives us the following data: 

Out of every 100 children entering the 

first grade, 33 reach the high school; 

Out of every 100 first grade children, 

about 9 are graduated; 

Out of every 100 who enter the high 

school, 33 drop before the 3d year; 

Out of every 100 who enter the high 

school, fewer than 33 are graduated. 

The outstanding facts of the foregoing 
information must not be ignored, for they 
emphasize the necessity of remedying the 
conditions to the end that all future citizens 


(Concluded on page 17) 















Major Points for Consideration in the 


1. The plan of the material should be based on sound pedagogical principles. 
The text material should be so arranged as to permit of making definite assignments for study, 
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and of conducting class recitations if desired. The practice material should consist of exercises | pag 

and “‘sets.”” The purpose of the exercises is to aid in developing the principles, while the purpose \ tha 

of the sets is to provide practice in the application of principles. the 
2. The discussion in the text and the laboratory work provided in the sets should 

be based on sound accounting principles so that the student will find upon entering busi- wh: 


ness that the information obtained in the class room was in accord with practice as advocated Stu 
by professional accountants. Practicing public accountants make frequent complaints in their / illu 
reports that the bookkeepers are not familiar with accounting principles, hence are not properly | 


qualified for the positions they hold. 


3. The text and practice material should be up-to-date and in accord with modern | co 
tendencies. For instance, unless some information is provided in regard to the preparation pre 
of the income tax return, the instructor will be handicapped in attempting to teach the student Ac 





















































The Accounting Process 


1. THE TRANSACTION. Each trans- 
action is represented or supported by a voucher 
from which the bookkeeper makes his record. 


2. THE JOURNAL. The book of 
original entry may be a general journal or a 
series of journals tn each of which special types 
of transactions are recorded. 


3. THE ACCOUNT. Through a process 
termed ‘‘posting’, the data appearing in the 
journal is transferred to accounts in the ledger. 


4. THELEDGER. All the accounts may 
be kept in a general ledger or certain groups of 
accounts may be segregated in subsidiary 
ledgers with only a controlling account in the 
general ledger. 


. THE TRIAL BALANCE. This is 
used by the bookkeeper to determine the equilib- 
rium of the accounts. ‘ 


6. THE WORKING SHEET. This is 
used by the bookkeeper to gather together and 
classify all the data which will be required in 
the preparation of statements desired by the 
management. 


7, THE BALANCE SHEET, This isa 
statement the purpose of which is to exhibit 
financial condition. 


8 THE STATEMENT OF PROFIT 
AND LOSS. This is a statement the purpose 
of which is to reflect changes in financial 
condition by accounting for the income earned 
and expenses incurred. 


9. STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 
The use of graphs in exhibiting this informa- 
tion will enable the management to more 
readily visualize the situation. 


1o. THE INCOME TAX RETURN. 
This is a statement which must be prepared 
for the Federal Government by every individual 
whose net income amounts to $1,000 if single, 
or $2,000 if married, and by all companies 
organized as partnerships or corporations 
regardless of the amount of the income. 
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20th Century Bookkeepi 


provides instruction covering all phas 
as outlined in the accompanying sch 


The text is subdivided into three | 
the division being based upon the thr 
tion—the Single Proprietorship, the Pa 
119 distinct exercises and 171 illustra 





The laboratory material consists | 
be used either with or without vouch 
the text. Special short sets are provider 
work. 


The student learns the value of 1 
of compiling and classifying the 
preparation of the Balance Sheet and 
Many teachers have reported that th 
eliminating most of the difficulty us1 
in the preparation of statements. 


The student is taught that the bo 
all the transactions will have no tro. 
mation required for the income tax 
through the illustrations of income 
upon the model sets appearing in eac 


Teachers who have not had ag op 
edition of ‘“‘20th Century Bookke¢pin; 
to make the examination at théir « 
will be made available upon request 
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the Selection of a Bookkeeping Text 


that the income tax return is a statement which ranks in importance second only to the Balance 


| Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss. The schedule of income tax returns appearing on this 


page will show that more than six and one-half million persons filed individual returns and more 
than six hundred thousand firms, organized as partnerships and corporations, filed returns for 
the year 1921. (Based upon recent report of Treasury Department.) 














ld 4. The discussion in the text should be supplemented by numerous illustrations 
3i- which will provide the student with a mental picture of the various steps in the accounting process. 
od Students will more readily comprehend the discussion of principles when it is accompanied by 
ir / illustrations of model forms, charts, statements and sets. 
ly 5. The ultimate aim of bookkeeping and accounting is to provide the manage- 
ment with such statements and statistical information as may be needed in the 
‘| conduct of a business, and to provide all the information which will be needed in the 
on preparation of the income tax return required under the provisions of the Revenue 
nt Act. 
PERSONAL INCOME TAX RETURNS FILED FOR THE 
$ . CALENDAR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1921 
keeping and Accounting DISTRIBUTED BY INCOME CLASSES. 
all phases of the accounting process Income Classes Number of Returns 
i Und 1,000 .... wee ee + =. 401,849 
ring schedule. $ 1.000 To + £000 2,440,544 
2,000 “ 3,000 . 2,222,031 
) three parts of twelve chapters each, 3000 4,000 ged 
the three forms of business organiza- 5,000 « 6,000 137,191 
, the Partnership and the Corporation. a : a E8780 
i i i , 8,000 “ 9,000 "40,156 
illustrations appear in the text — : AY s110 
4 . . 10, “ 11, ; 
onsists of a series of sets which may 11,000 12/000 18,743 
t vouchers. These sets correlate with 4 by 
rovi i 14,000 « 15,000 10,393 
provided for review and supplementary 14009 16,008 py 
20,000 “ 25 000 18,100 
7 aoe: ie se 
lue of the working sheet as a means 401000 “ —-§0,000 "6.051 
, the information needed in the 50,000 * 60,000 3431 
et and Statement of Profit and Loss. 70,000 « 80,000 1,423 
that the use of the working sheet is RE _ 
ilty usually encountered by students 100,000 “ 150,000 1,367 
150,000 “ 200,000 . 450 
nts. 200,000 “ 250,000 . 205 
7 300000 < 400,000 9 
the bookkeeper who properly records 400000 “ 800,000 |. 64 
no trouble in ascertaining the infor- 500,000 {750,000 .. 46 
me tax return. This is made clear 1,000,000 “ 1,500,000 - 12 
i 1,500,000 “ 2,000,000 .. 0 
ncome tax returns which are based 2000000 “ 3,000,000 |. 3 
} in each division of the text. 3,000,000 “ 4,000,000 .. 5 
Peony ‘ 5,000,000 .. : 
1 af opportunity to examine the 15th ——uo 
keeping and Accounting” are invited 
théir earliest convenience. Samples RECAPITULATION 
request Joint returns of husbands and wives, with or 
° without dependent children, including hus- 
bands whose wives, though living with them, 
— filed separate returns.... .................. 3,477,592 
Wives making separate returns from husbands... .89,634 
a — 4 a ss : = 4 
PUBLISHING COMPANY Al other, ee... | ~ 1,945,008 
4 s other, women...... a . 
nnati, Ohio. Community arent hy lcs ... 24,094 
Total, Personal Returns...................... 6,662,176 
| Dearborn Street 516 Mission Street Returns Filed by Partnerships and Personal 
. c a Servieo Corporatioms............... ccc cc ccee 264,859 
icago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. Returns Filed by Corporations.................. 356,397 
BO Wc cc cccecticvecescvesecs 7,283,432 
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A TRIP OF A GOOD WILL DELEGATE 
| by 
ANNIE T. WISE* 


NTO the life of many a person there come 
I experiences that brighten the days that 

follow, and continue to do so for years. 
Just that sort of thing is what came my way 
when, in November, 1922, I was elected a 
member of the Third Good Will Delegation. 
As is well understood now, the party con- 
sisted of business and professional women 
who were successful contestants for the 
honor in their respective cities. The con- 
tests were sponsored by the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France, with head- 
quarters in New York City. In each city 
one of the leading newspapers conducted the 
campaign for the largest corporations and 
business interests, looked after by a local 
committee of men and women, sympathetic 
with the objectives of the New York organ- 
ization. 

I had the good fortune to be nominated 
for the Public School Department of Atlanta, 
and I was one of four whose votes totaled 
the required amount in dollars to warrant 
election. My hope is that I have brought 
back a message that will justify the confi- 
dence of the people who made my trip pos- 
sible. If I fail, the blame cannot be placed 
on the Committee that planned so carefully 
every detail of our journey. 


We sailed from New York on the ‘“La- 
fayette” on June 23, amidst cheering friends, 
a band sent by the Underwood Company as 
a compliment to their delegate, and found 
in our party thirty-five up-to-date, bright 
business women. 

Our party certainly did not lack its quota 
in the way of steamer letters, telegrams, and 
flowers, and some of us were very much 
surprised by the generosity and lavishness 
of our friends. The trip across the ocean 
gave us an opportunity to become acquainted 
with our leaders as well as with each other, 
so that, in a very short time, we felt as 
though. we were members of one big family. 


I could not give ‘‘The Balance Sheet” a 
detailed description of every point touched by 
us, therefore, this will be in the nature of a 
bird’s-eye view of the trip. 


We were met at Havre, where we landed, 
by a commmittee consisting of the Mayor, 
American Consul, and the Sous-Prefet of the 
Province, and were given a hearty welcome 
to the beautiful land of France. I had the 
pleasure of making the response for the 
Delegation to the speech of welcome, and 
was presented with a large bouquet of flowers 
for all the Delegation. On our arrival in 
Paris, the Atlanta Delegation carried these 
flowers to the grave of the Unknown Soldier. 





*Principal, Commercial High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The flowers could have been used to no 
better advantage. 

Paris with its beautiful boulevards, parks, 
picture galleries, and shops was visited by us 
on three different occasions. You may be 
sure that we missed nothing that was worth 
seeing in this, one of the most beautiful cap- 
itals of the world. The American Committee 
provided, among other delightful features on 
the program, one performance at the Grand 
Opera. We enjoyed the ‘Magic Flute’ 
which was given at a gala performance for 
the Delegation. 


Our first long trip after leaving Paris was 
to Southern France. Here Biarritz enter- 
tained us on the fourth of July. We were 
met at the station by a committee of 100 
leading citizens, and a band which played 
the Star-Spangled Banner, as we rolled into 
the station. Perhaps nothing was more 
thrilling than the sound of our grand Na- 
tional Hymn. We all felt that “it is great 
to be an American”. 


We were especially entertained on the 
night of the fourth by the city of Biarritz at 
a dinner which was followed by superb fire 
works, for which the ocean served as a back- 
ground. The largest set piece was Columbia 
with a large French flag on one side and an 
American flag on the other. 


Our trip to the Basque country came next, 
with a visit to the homes of Pierre Loti and 
Edmond Rostand. Next came our trip to 
Nimes, where we saw the Roman baths and 
a reproduction of the Roman Coliseum, 
which we saw by moonlight. 

The trip to the high Pyrenees was perhaps 
the most outstanding feature of our seven 
weeks. The mountains near Cauteret and 
Gavarni are indescribably beautiful and 
magnificent. While leaving Cauteret we 
met on the highway, Prof. Albert B. Hart of 
Harvard University, who is the author of 
Hart’s History. 

We visited Lourdes, the city to which are 
made pilgrimages by people hoping to be 
cured of sickness and diseases. We saw many 
crutches and invalid chairs that had been 
left there by people who had been cured. 














Our trip to the devastated parts showed 
us the real work of the American Committee. 
Here we saw libraries, dispensaries, and 
schools that are being operated for the benefit 
of these ruined villages. Many of these 
places had been completely destroyed by the 
Germans. When the villagers returned to 
their homes, there was no trace of home to 
be found. In many of these little towns, the 
committee has established lumber mills 
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which give the returning men a chance to 
earn a living and to produce, at the same 
time, material for tne rebuilding of houses. 

To my great surprise, I found that Com- 
mercial Education was. not included in the 
program of the Public Schools of France. 
Such a thing as a Commercial Department 
where Commercial subjects are taught, as in 
our public schools, was unheard of. I in- 
vestigated how Commercial Education was 
disseminated, and found that one very large 
business college in Paris practically controls 
the smaller ones, since the methods and plan 
of the Paris School are sold to the smaller 
institutions that desire to teach Commercial 
subjects. The Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany has a very large agency in Paris. They 
were very helpful in furnishing me informa- 
tion concerning Commercial work. 


The American Committee for Devastated 
France has helped establish a type of voca- 
tional training in the Ecole Menagere, where 
dairying, agricultural subjects, farming in 
general, are taught, together with some 
Domestic Arts. Perhaps the greatest con- 
tribution that France is making to the raising 
of American ideals in art is at the school that 
we visited at Fontainebleau where we saw 
the school for Americans, founded by the 
Republic of France in appreciation of Amer- 
ican assistance, and also in consideration of 
the great number of art students with limited 
means who come to France. This American 
School of Decorative Arts is open only to 
American boys and girls, and two wings of 
the former palace of the king of France have 
been converted into dormitories. The rest 
of the palace of Napoleon is kept intact, with 
its marvelous old furniture, tapestries, paint- 
ings, and frescoes. The theater built by 

ag ogee is used for recitals by the students. 
as a seating capacity of only seven or 
eight hundred, and invitations are very much 
in demand, because the recitals are decidedly 
worth while. Admission to the school is 
granted only after tests have disclosed genu- 
ine talent, and the best teachers in France 
devote certain days every week to the train- 
ing of these students, who can study painting, 
architecture, sculpture, frescoing, piano, 
violin, ’cello, voice, harp, organ, and other 
arts. I remember one girl told me that her 
board, training, and other expenses amounted 
to less than $42.00 per month. Aside from 
this, trips are arranged at intervals so that 
any students who care to may visit different 
parts of the surrounding country. 


Perhaps the worst appearing section was 
the country near Verdun. Yet it was en- 
couraging to know that the Germans did not 
succeed in getting the Citadel. We were the 
guests of the Commandant of Verdun for one 
day and night, and enjoyed the experience 
of being awakened as the soldiers are by 
hearing the trumpet sound the reveille. | 
visited schools in this section in which there 
were scarcely any books, maps, or the usual 
school equipment; yet the children were 











most eager to do their work, and the amount 
of information that they had gained since the 
reopening of their schools was most interest- 
ing. Every school has learned to sing the 
Star-Spangled Banner and the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, with the words translated 
into French, 


We were present at a ceremony in Belleau 
Woods which was the occasion for the giving 
over of that portion of France to the Belleau 
Woods Memorial Association. Belleau 
Woods was the scene of the splendid work of 
the Marines, and General Harbolt was the 
speaker of the day and thrilled the audience 
of about 2000 Americans by his vivid de- 
scription of the magnificent fighting of the 
Marines. When the French flag was ordered 
down by Marshal Foch and when the 
American flag replaced it, while the Star- 
Spangled Banner was played by the American 
regimental band, we felt indeed, as Marshal 
Foch said, that “‘Belleau Woods would forever 
be an American Island in the heart of France”, 
for the French people are most grateful to 
America for all that is being done. 


I have not stopped to tell about the won- 
derful entertainments at the United States 
Embassy and many private homes of prom- 
inent citizens. I must mention, however, 
the reception given us by the city of Paris at 
the Hotel de Ville. On this occasion every 
delegate was presented with a_ beautiful 
bronze medal, and we felt as though we were 
graduating all over again when each name 
was called out and the delegate went forward 
to receive the medal from the President of 
France. 


I shall close this outline of my trip by 
saying that not a penny of the money given 
in the contest for the Good Will Delegation 
has been misused, and that the American 
Committee for Devastated France, headed 
by Miss Anne Morgan, is doing a superb 
piece of work for humanity, for which all 
France is duly grateful. 


THE REDIRECTION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 13) 


of this great democracy be inspired to remain 
in school after the expiration of the compul- 
sory school term now in effect, either through 
full or part-time attendance. 


A full knowledge and appreciation of the 
fact tliat secondary education is essential for 
all comes from the realization that in this 
way only can the youth of the land fully 
equip himself with such knowledge and 
ideals as to make it possible for him to join 
the ranks of the able, not only in upholding 
American ideals, but, by active participation, 
make for a better America in making for a 
better self. 
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RHYTHM IN TYPING 


by 


C. L. MICHAEL* 


EN or a dozen years ago I wrote this: 

“Penmanship teachers for a quarter of 

a century or more have been using 
rhythm in teaching writing. It is just as 
essential, and I believe more so, in the teach- 
ing of typing.” 

At that time very few teachers of typing 
were doing anything in the way of rhythm. 
Now every real teacher of this subject real- 
izes the fact that rhythm is absolutely essen- 

tial to the best results. The text books, 
’ practically without exception, speak of the 
subject and say it is necessary to secure 
rhythm in order to succeed as a typist. All 
the demonstrators say the same thing. 


Just what is meant by “rhythm?” 
Simply this: Striking the keys and space 
bar at regular intervals. 


How to obtain rhythm is the big problem 
of the teacher. 


The penmanship teacher had a count for 
each form, exercise and letter. This ‘‘count- 
ing time’’ had the effect of speeding up the 
slow writers, restraining the impetus, added 
interest to the work and made for uniformity 
and evenness of movement, speed and form. 
It will accomplish the same purposes in the 
typing class. 


For the small ‘‘o’’ exercise, the penmanship 
teacher would count one, two, three, four. 
Being a teacher of penmanship myself, I 
thought, ‘‘Why not use the same count for 
teaching typing?”’ And so I began to do it 
that way. I started with four j’s and four 
f’s, counting one, two, three, four. The stu- 
dents liked it and I noticed they began to do 
better work—their speed was better and 
their touch more even. Then I began devel- 
oping drills for all the fingers and all the 
letters. From this I went on to words and 
sentences. To do all the counting I thought 
necessary took a great deal of energy, so I 
began tapping out the “‘time”’ with a pointer 
and finally got a phonograph which was a 
great improvement. Now I’m having special 
records cut for use in the typing room. 
These records consist of six double-faced 
disks, following as nearly as possible the exact 
method used in the class room. The advan- 
tage will be that the record will tell the stu- 
dents what to do, give the proper time for 
the drills, including the music, while the 
teacher supervises and sees that the students 
do them properly. 

Rhythm can be acquired by every student. 
The other day I saw five men striking the 
same stake with sledge hammers. They were 
doing it in perfect rhythm—they had to! 





The same day I saw an article in a newspaper 
telling of a new method of teaching swim- 
ming. It was by the use of the phonograph 
record. What was the object? Rhythm! 
Some time ago the Literary Digest told how 
they set out rice plants in the Philippines to 
music and thereby did it 20% more rapidly. 


The fact of the matter is that whatever is 
done well is done rhythmically. 


Take for example the adding of figures, 
say 2222. Almost anyone can add them in 
rhythm and accurately—2, 4, 6, 8. However, 
give the combinations 5 9 7 8 and see what 
happens. If the adder is not efficient in 
adding he will lose his rhythm on the difficult 
combinations and it will take him twice as 
long to add these four figures as it did the 
four 2’s. In order to be good at adding every 
combination of figures must be known as well 
as any other combination. And so it is with 
typing. When every key and combination 
on the typewriter is known as well as any 
other, then, and not until then, will it be 
possible to write rhythmically, which means 
efficiently. 


A good illustration of the rhythm and the 
lack of it is furnished by the motor engine. 
When running well, hitting on all four, or 
six, or eight or twelve, as the case may be, it 
is running in perfect “tune.” 


The story of the Ford climbing the hill 
will illustrate the opposite. It goes like this: 
A Ford saw a hill just ahead and made for it 
singing: ‘‘I-can-make-it-I-can-make-it” in 
perfect rhythm. On the way up it began to 
lose its rhythm, saying: “I think—I-can— 
I-thin—k—I-can!’’ Finally, losing its rhythm 
completely, said: ‘‘No—I—can’t!” And 
they had to get out and push! 


So it is in typing. If the typist has not 
learned to write evenly, she will go along 
over the easy places, but let her strike a “‘hill’”’ 
and she loses her rhythm and loses a lot of 
time regaining it. In other words she hesi- 
tates and is lost in the race of efficient typing. 


The tennis player ‘“‘times his stroke;” the 
baseball player his ‘“‘throw;’’ the foot racer 
his ‘‘stride’” and the efficient worker every 
“‘movement.” 


In life and health the organs all function 
harmoniously—the heart beats regularly. 
There comes a day when the organs fail to 
work in harmony—the heart “palpitates,”’ 
grows feeble, flutters and stops! Rhythm is 
efficiency and life. The lack of it inefficiency 
and death! 


*Author of Michael’s Method of Touch Typing Rhythm Drills, and head of the Commercial Department 


in the Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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DEFENSE OF BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


by 


THOMAS WILBURN* 


I am not prompted to write on this subject 
because it needs any special defense by my 
feeble efforts, but because I have seen so 
much evidence of an under estimation of 
this noble profession. There are a com- 
bination of causes for its abuse. 

I have been following bookkeeping and 
accounting for over twenty-five years and 
naturally I am learning more concerning the 
subject all the time. We are far ahead of 
the crude methods and systems used even 
twenty-five years ago, which may account 
for the ignorance of the value of it. By that 
statement we assume that back in the past 
the public doubtless got the wrong idea 
concerning it. 

There are many ways they may have 
gotten this idea. Probably the first reason 
is their ignorance of what the terms mean. 
Some people fall out with the Church be- 
cause some lowdown person gets into the 
local congregation and refuses to reform and 
for that same reason they underrate the 
profession because some inefficient people 
are pretending to follow it. No one regrets 
the fact that this condition exists any more 
than the honest, hardworking and con- 
scientious bookkeeper. 

I have seen so-called bookkeepers that did 
not know the use of books of original entry. 
Why should they? They had no use for 
such a book. All they were required to do 
was to post a few poorly written charges 
and credit slips in a gringy little personal 
ledger once a day, powder their faces, watch 
the clock and go to the movie. In many 
cases they would not stop to put the book 
away. They are not altogether to blame for 
such conditions, because the average small 
business man has not yet learned the value 
of a systematic method of conducting his 
business, much less of keeping his accounts. 
The quarters he provides for his clerical help 
are not calculated to encourage any one to 
take an interest in his business. He imagines 
that he can not afford to pay a decent salary 
and naturally has to take inefficient help. 
Again he uses poor judgment in employing 
help that drives away more trade than he 
can otherwise draw. 

These individuals, the average business 
man and the so-called bookkeeper are doubt- 
less responsible to a great extent for the 
under estimated value of the profession. 
There is however, another cless of people 
that have a share in this responsibility and 
that is the teacher of the subject. 

Of course one can not teach any thing he 
does not know, but some teachers are un- 
able to get results even when they do know. 
Some bookkeeping teachers, through in- 





*Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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experience, lack of knowledge and a mistaken 
idea of the importance of the subject are 
obviously a great hindrance to the cause. 


Why does the calling have great value? 
It requires hard work to master and to 
practice. It teaches system and order, not 
only in clerical work but in every other 
undertaking. The good bookkeeper or ac- 
countant must be a good mathematician. 
He must also know commercial law. He 
should be able to make his records intelligent 
both in construction and above all legible. 
He is paid for what he knows and the time 
it takes him to do it; hence it is not only 
necessary to be well acquainted with ac- 
counting but he must be quick and accurate, 
and have a good general knowledge. 


He must use good judgment in his dealings 
with his employer, especially in accepting a 
new position; be willing to put up with 
what he finds and gradually introduce new 
methods, being careful to not antagonize his 
employer. This is one way the young, in- 
experienced bookkeeper may win out. 

We are glad to note that High Schools are 
putting in commercial departments with 
teachers holding certificates in this line of 
educational work, graduates of a recognized 
Commercial College. 

The Income Tax Law has been instru- 
mental to a great extent in bringing about 
reforms and improvements in clerical work 
in the business world, a blessing in disguise, 
compelling the average business man to keep 
a systematic record of his business transac- 
tions. 

We are not unmindful of the improved 
office helps and devices, adding machines, 
files, loose-leaf books etc., which are helping 
to improve the conditions. However, these 
are machines and require intelligent beings 
to use them and are not of much service in 
the hands of a novice. 

We have heard people that wanted to find 
an excuse for their attitude in the matter 
say, that it was useless for them to make 
any effort in this line of education because 
of the office devices and conveniences, the 
same reason that the teacher gave for not 
learning to write who stated, ‘‘Why should 
I learn to write with a pen since the type- 
writer was intended for such drudgery.” 
Doubtless that same teacher was very 
much perplexed and lost considerable time 
in trying to read some poorly written recita- 
tion work. 

We mention commercial writing in this 
connection because it is a very important 
element in bookkeeping. No one realizes 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
FEDERATION 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 
December 26-29, 1923 


CONDENSED PROGRAM 


Wednesday, 8:00 p. m. 
General Federation Meeting 


Address of Welcome. (A Surprise). 
Response—Chas. T. Smith 
President’s Address—D. W. McMillan 


Thursday, 9:00 to 10:30 a. m. 


Public Schools Department 
L. M. Hazen, Chairman 
Addresses by Emma M. McCredie, 
Lloyd J. Jones and Earl M. Barnhart 
Private Schools Department 
W. N. Watson, Chairman 
Greetings 
Get Acquainted 
Reports of Committees 
10:30 to 12:00 a. m. 
Shorthand Round Table 
J. Walter Ross, Chairman 
Addresses by Arthur M. Sugarman and 
Jane E. Clem 
“Business Round Table 
L. M. Wold, Chairman 
Addresses by J. L. Harman, Frank J. 
Kirker, J. F. Fish, Lenora Johnson 
and L. E. Goodyear 
12:00 Noon 
Special Group Luncheons 


Thursday, 2:00 p. m. 
General Federation Meeting 
Address by A. W. Merrill 
Business Meeting. Election of officers 
for 1924. 
Thursday evening 
Open for Group Meetings, Get-togethers, 
Visiting, Theatre Parties, etc. 
Friday, 9:00 to 10:30 
Business Round Table 
Addresses by George Edwin Robinson, 
C. M. Yoder, W. M. Bryant and Jay 
W. Miller 
Shorthand Round Table 
Addresses by D. D. Lessenberry and 
Ethel Flannigen 
Election of officers for 1924 
10:30 to 12:00 a. m. 
General Federation Meeting 
Address by Harry F. Atwood 


2:00 to 4:00 p. m. 
Public Schools Department 


Addresses by a prominent Chicago 


attorney, Sherman Perry, and J. O. 
Malott 
Election of officers for 1924 


Private Schools Department 

Address by C. A. Balcomb 

Discussions by Ruth Foster, Mary M. 
Gallagher and Walter Rasmussen 

Election of officers for 1924 


6:00 p. m. 
The Big General Federation Banquet 
Toastmaster (The Bald-Headedest Live- 
Wire Booster at the Convention) 
Eats. Stunts. Entertainment. Ad- 
dresses. Pep. Slams and Bouquets 


Saturday, 9:00 to 11:00 a. m. 
Public Schools Department 


Addresses by M. E. Studebaker, D. C. 
Hilling and Clay D. Slinker 


Private Schools Department 
Address by W. W. Parsons 
Free for All Discussion 


11:45 to 1:30 p. m. 
General Federation Annual 
Luncheon 
Installation of officers 
A Live-Wire Address 
Adjournment 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
17TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Buffalo, New York 
December 6, 7 and 8, 1923 


PROGRAM—COMMERCIAL SECTION 


MornING SESSION 
C. E. Cook, Chairman. 


Business Man’s View of Commercial 
Training and the Job—A. S. Donaldson, 
Assistant and General Manager, R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., New York City. 

What a Survey of Commercial Educa- 
tion in One State Revealed—E. W. 
Barnhart, Chief of Commercial Education 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

Commercial Education in a State 
Program of Vocational Education—L. A. 
Wilson, State Director Vocational Education, 
Albany, New York. 

A Program for the Development of 
Commercial Education—Dr. Robert J. 
Leonard, Director School of Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


H. I. Good, Chairman. 


The Ontario Program for Commercial 
Education—W. A. Sorsoliel, Department 


of Education, Ontario, Canada. 


The Type of People that should be 
Encouraged to Enter Commercial Train- 
ing—John Thomas Madden, Assistant Dean 
and Professor of Accounting, New York 
University. 


Training Teachers for Vocational Com- 
mercial Education—F. G. Nichols, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, Harvard 
University. 


What a Coordinator has to Suggest to 
Commercial Teachers—Charles M. Smith, 
Coordinator directing High School Place- 
ment, Board of Education, New York City. 


Making the Contact between Teachers 
and Business Men—Dr. Norris A. Brisco, 
Director, School of Retailing, New York 
University. : 


DELAWARE COUNTY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The teachers of Delaware County, Penn- 


sylvania, recently held a three days con- 
vention at Media. Freeman P. Taylor, of 
the Taylor School, Philadelphia, had charge 
of the program for the Commercial Section. 
The Commercial Departments of the fol- 
lowing Borough and Township High Schools 
were represented at the section meeting of 
commercial teachers: 

Darby, Lansdowne, Media, Ridley Park, 
Swarthmore, Glen-Nor, Haverford Township, 
Upper Darby, Rodner Township, and Wayne. 


The Minnesota Education Association 
held its annual convention in St. Paul on 
November 1, 2 and 3. The following were 
elected officers of the Commercial Section 
for the coming year: 

W. A. Pike, President, Mabel C. Hart, 
Vice-President, and Amanda J. Hanson, 
Secretary. The Commercial Section meet- 
ings were well attended this year and the 
programs were of unusual interest. J. S. 
Knox, President of the Knox Scnool of 
Salesmanship, Cleveland, Ohio, delivered an 
address on the subject ‘‘Service’’. 


The High School Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association of New Jersey met in 
the Auditorium of the St. James M. E. 
Church at New Brunswick, Saturday, No- 
vember 3, 1923. The speakers included Dr. 
Cheesman A. Herrick, President of Girard 
College, Philadelphia; G. G. Gudmundson, 
Head of Commercial Department, Battin 
High School, Elizabeth; Paul S. Lomax, 
Director of Commercial Education, Trenton; 
Earl Tharp, East Side High School, Newark; 
and E. W. Barnhart of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
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DEFENSE OF BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


(Continued from page 19) 


more keenly the importance of good legible 

writing any more than the bookkeeper. Some 

one has to pay for the time lost in trying to 

read and execute poor writing. Many em- 

os pe are selected for a position on their 
and writing. 

I was asked at one time to make a financial 
statement for a man in the grain business. 
This work had been previously done by a 
young man, after hours, and his work was 
very good considering. The last statement 
that he attempted to make he never finished 
and it looked as though he had quit in disgust. 
There were practically no bound books and 
I was expected to make up this statement 
from a pile of counter charge books, in which 
they had used poor carbon and were also 
full of errors. A pile of invoices from creditors 
were finally found and I plunged in. His 
bank account had not been reconciled for 
months. I worked a week or so on it after 
hours and finally got out a statement, but 
I could not make the statement show that 
he was making any money. He was mad 
and said that he had made money for he had 
always sold at a profit above what the goods 
cost him. He had not figured his overhead 
and the interest he was paying on borrowed 
capital. 








PRACTICE SETS 
FOR LABORATORY WORK 


Elementary Sets: 


Auto. Accessories, Transactions 
ee, $0.4 


Radio, Transactions and Blanks. -48 
Commission, Transactions and 
DE as .cuace suas ce uawes oat .60 
Advanced Sets: 
Bank Accounting, Text and Set 
with Vouchers................ 2.60 
Cost Accounting, Text and Set 
with Vouchers................ 2.20 
Income Tax Procedure, (1924 
re 2.40 


Each of these sets is complete in itself 
and may be purchased as separate units of 
work. The prices quoted are subject to the 
usual school discount when ordered by 
dealers or schools for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 W. Third St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 


Exercise No. 1 


NOTE—This exercise and the one which follows represent tests which have been used for examination 
purposes in the McCann School at Hazelton, Pennsylvania. They were furnished for publication through the 
courtesy of C. R. McCann, President of the McCann School. 


Record in the purchases, sales and general journals, and the cash book, the following 
transactions during the month of March by M. W. Mortimer, a grocer: 


Mar. 1. 


PPeaVT SO FPS PK 


_— 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
24. 
24. 
25. 


27. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
When 


M. W. Mortimer invested $2500.00 cash in his business. 

Bought merchandise from Donald D. Sells Co., New York, on 10 days time, $600.00. 

Sold to J. R. Wilson, City, on account, 20 bbls. Pearl Flour @ $6.25. 

Received $52.40 for cash sales of merchandise. 

Donald D. Sells & Co. allowed us $6.00 credit for one bbl. flour in bad condition 
that was purchased March 2. 

Paid $25.00 for ice used in refrigerator for keeping of meats, etc. 

Sold to A. O. Haines, on account, 3 cans Lard weighing 50 lbs. each @ $.13. 

Sold M. B. Lang, on account, merchandise for $56.00. 

Sold to C. B. Kline, Wilkes-Barre, on account, merchandise for $54.25. 

Allowed A. O. Haines credit for 1 can lard purchased March 7 and returned as 
by agreement. 

Cash sales for day $120.38. 

Sold Robert Davis, Pottstown, on 30 days time, merchandise for $96.72. 

Paid Donald D. Sells in full for purchases on March 2. 

Received $25.00 from C. B. Kline to apply on account. 

~— = to Bond Freight Co. $14.55 freight on merchandise purchased since 

arch I. 

Bought a refrigerator for use in the business from Keep Cool Co., New York, on 
account, for $125.00. 

Paid clerk’s salary for first half of month $50.00. 

Cash sales for day $482.62. 

Bought from Donald D. Sells, on account, merchandise, $474.06. 

Paid Keep Cool Co. in full $125.00 for purchase on March 16. 

Paid Bond Freight Co. $5.00 freight on refrigerator delivered March 16. 

Sold to A. O. Haines, on account, $157.35. 

Bought from A. B. King, on account, 500 sacks salt @ $.15. 

Received $30.00, on account, from M. B. Lang. 

Received credit from A. B. King for 10 sacks salt purchased on March 22 which 
were not shipped by mistake. 

Sold J. R. Wilson, on account, merchandise for $325.16. 

Cash sales for day, $114.28. 

Paid ice bill for refrigerator, $32.65. 

Paid rent, $125.00; clerk’s salary for latter part of month, $50.00. 

these transactions have been recorded, prove cash and rule cash book. 


Post all accounts to the ledger. 

Take a Trial Balance, prepare a Statement of Profit and Loss. 
Close the Ledger and take a Post Closing Trial Balance. 
Merchandise Inventory, March 1, $1200.00. 

Merchandise Inventory, March 31, $1600.00. 


Exercise No. 2 


George A. Morgan is engaged in the retail grocery business. As bookkeeper you will 
record the following transactions during the month of May: 


May 2. 
4. 


ad a i 


15. 
19. 
21. 
23. 


George A. Morgan invested $6000.00 in the retail grocery business. 

Sold John Brown 2 doz. oranges, $.80. 

Sold merchandise for $60.00 to Central Hotel, on account. 

Received $23.60 from A. J. Homes. 

Bought from T. J. Herman & Co., on account, merchandise for $200.00. 

Received $25.00 for sundry cash sales. 

Allowed Central Hotel credit for $4.23, one bbl. flour purchased on the 4th, returned 
because it had been damaged by coming in contact with oil. 

Received $.80 from John Brown to apply on account of merchandise sold him 
on the 4th. 

Sold one ham, 10 lbs. at 35c to John Mason. 

Purchased from Davis Bros. on 60 days time, merchandise for $605.13. 

Amount in cash register for the day, $23.60. 

Received credit from John Mason for cost of ham, purchased on the 15th returned 
per agreement. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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May 25. Bought of Corna Bros., 206 Broad St., 10 days, merchandise $62.00. 
26. Sold J. Philips, for cash, 60 bbls. apples at $2.00. 
27. a Neen from John Davis & Bros. for $160.00 for merchandise purchased 
on 19th. 
28. Received $10.00 for cash sales of merchandise. 
29. Paid Brown Grocery Co. $129.00 in full of account. 
Paid for rent and light, $65.00. 
Paid for Adding Machine, $95.00. 
Paid clerk’s salary $56.00. 
30. J. Philips returned 2 bbls. apples purchased on the 26th and accepted in exchange 
for them 14 bbls. pears. 
Record and’ post from all books of original entry. 
Prove cash and rule the cash book. 
Foot and rule the purchases and sales journal. Take a Trial Balance. Prepare a Balance 
Sheet, Statement of Profit and Loss. Take a Post Closing Trial Balance and close the ledger. 
Merchandise Inventory at fiscal period $750.00. 


SOLUTION OF OCTOBER C. P. A. PROBLEM 


NOTE—The following solution was submitted by Miss Zelma Johnston, a student in the Penn School of 
Commerce, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Solutions were also submitted by the following students of this school: 


D. E. Van Ness Genevera Christy 
W. M. Bolton J. Ray Cronin 
W. C. Van Ness . Jessie Eveland 


AUTOMOBILE TRUCKS 


A 
I Nc aa an Soa tg tI cd ek aiorel ae cain Retard bak Kt $ 150.00 
ee eB a Sr $150.00 
To write off Depreciation for Truck No. 1. 
Be I ks gy cS cb as wie Wace dw eae Se RA OG 1500.00 
EE re er 2) ee ee nT a nee 1500.00 
To write on the value of the new truck. 
rr rk PE, accek ve cwees sss oN SUNS Reviews een 1050.00 
eee Bes eas og a imi Lig ee Nk ALE edt, a, REN 150.00 
TE rer ee ee ey ee eee ee 1200.00 
To write off the value of Truck No. 1. 
B 
gem aoe aa RS Rws waned heed $175.00 


ek ee ee ae $175.00 
To write off the depreciation for Truck No. 2. 


ae LEOCEatT ELIE eee eae ee 


RTP Cesena ey ee 850. 


SEEN le ee Ea EU Ey POPE eee Sone Pay nee 650. 
Purchased Truck No. 6, Traded the old one and paid cash 
for the balance. 


88 


Reserve for Depr. on Truck No. 2 
I oo ds baa Sea waasvalies Vv Ea eew es 350.00 
To write off the remaining value of Truck No. 2. 
Cc 
III 5 tle pits we ie sa anis.d ne BAS SOG RES $200.00 


eT ee ee ee $200.00 
To write off the depreciation on Truck No. 4. 


Loss on Auto. Trucks 


ie eben ee Ladd ad nko e el baa kee Mae 700.00 
Beeewe FOE TE. OG FER, TOMCES. .... ns own nek ccc tcwsceueeneses 500.00 
I I gin aa ss dws ones Aisa wae 1200.00 
To write off the value of Truck No. 4, which was destroyed. 
Operating Expense......... ee ea ear ace sop eaate AS ies Leatey it alan ar gad 293.75 
re SOF BRE, OM EAM PO. S. woos c ese cs ese seeesecasc 200.00 
Beene Bee BPO. OH POM PU. %...... cc ce csesscsaceess 62.50 
ee a re ree ; 31.25 


To write off 25% for Depr. on Trucks Nos. 3, 5. 6. 
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A. D. Ozment, last 
year a commercial 
teacher in the High 
School at Hobart, 
Indiana, is now teach- 
ing commercial sub- 
jects in the High 
School at Rushville, 
. Illinois. Mr. ——— 

a is a graduate of the 
A. D. Ozment Southern Illinois State 
Normal School, Carbondale, Illinois. 






Professor John Kennedy of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics of the Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, High School, has been chosen 
Principal of the Columbia, Pennsylvania 
High School to succeed Professor Paul E. 
Witmeyer, who was elected Superintendent 
of the Columbia Public Schools. 


Edna Oppel is a 
new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Tyrone, 
Pennsylvania. She is 
a graduate of the 
High School at Mount 
Union, Pennsylvania, 
and of the State Nor- 

i mal School, Indiana, 

Edna Oppel Pa. This is Miss 

Oppel’s first year of teaching. 


The Thomas S. Weaver High School 
of Hartford, Connecticut, will be completed 
and ready for occupation by the Ist of 
January. This building is considered one of 
the finest in the country, costing $1,500,000 
An unusually well equipped Commercial 
Department has been provided for. Roderic 
K. Stanley, a former teacher in the Hartford 
High School, has been appointed head of 
the new Commercial Department in this 
school. Mary G. Levy, Lydia M. Chapman 
and Loretta Donahue are other teachers 
of commercial subjects. 


Bernice Young is 
a new teacher this 
fall in the Dunsmore 
Business College, 
Staunton, Virginia. 
She is a graduate of 
the International Busi- 
ness College, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and 
also of the Ohio North- 
ern University, Ada, O. 


Bernice Young 
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A. R. Roggy is in- 
structor of Bookkeep- 
ing and Business Law 
at the Danville, Illi- 
nois, High School. Mr. 
Roggy is a graduate 
of the University of 
Michigan and has com- 
pleted two years of 
the Law course there. 
He is also a graduate A. R. Roggy 
of the Princeton High School and formerly 
taught commercial subjects at the Rock Falls, 
Minnesota, High School. 


Ralph B. Young, head of the Commercial 
Department in the Deering High School, 
Portland, Maine, has been reelected chairman 
of the commercial section of the Maine 
State Teachers’ Association for the coming 
year. Mr. Young was formerly located at 
Rutland, Vermont. He came to Portland 
in September 1921, and has had charge of 
the Commercial Department since that time. 


Anna H. Shivers 
is a new teacher in the 
the High School at 
Salem, New Jersey. 
She is a graduate of 
the State Normal 
School, Trenton, New 
Jersey, and for the 
past three years has 
been teaching in the 
High School at Port 
Norris, New Jersey. 


Mrs. Estelle Goodyear Greene, formerly 
a teacher of Shorthand and Typewriting in 
the High School at Avoca, Iowa, is now 
teaching commercial subjects in the Town- 
ship High School at Waukegan, Illinois. Mrs. 
Greene is a graduate of the High School at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and has an A. B. degree 
from Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 


Vivien Morgan is a new teacher this year 
in Blair’s Business College, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 


Elnora P. Smith 
has been elected as a 
teacher of shorthand 
and allied subjects in 
the High School at 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
She is a graduate of 
the High School at 
La —. and - 
ceive er norma i 
training in the State Elnora P. Smith 
Normal School, Whitwater, Wisconsin. 








Anna H. Shivers 
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The West Virginia Business College of 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, announces the 
opening of a branch school at Grafton on 
November 19. T. B. Cain, President of the 
West Virginia Business College, reports a 
fine enrollment on the opening day. Pro- 
fessor A. P. Merimee will have charge of the 
Bookkeeping Department in the Grafton 
School. He is a graduate of the Bowling 
Green Businesss University and for the past 
twelve years has had charge of the Com- 
mercial Department of the Wilson Business 
College at New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Miss Halley Stealey, a graduate of the West 
Virginia State University, will have charge 
of the Stenographic Department. 


NEWS FROM 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Mabel Black, last year a commercial 
teacher in the High School at Stayton, 
Oregon, is the new teacher in the Commercial 
Department of the High School at Ashland, 
Oregon. 


Kathleen Meloy, formerly of Pendleton, 
Oregon, is now teaching in the High School 
at Corvallis, Oregon. 


C. C. Stone is the newly elected head of 
the Commercial Department of the High 
School at Eugene, Oregon. Mr. Stone with 
his broad experience in commercial work is 
indeed a leader and Eugene is to be con- 
gratulated. For the past two years Mr. 
Stone has been at McMinnville, Oregon. 
He has a host of friends on the Atlantic 
Coast as well as the Pacific, for before taking 
up his work at McMinnville, he held prom- 
inent positions in the state of Massachusetts 
and elsewhere. 


C. O. Broders, who completed his work 
in the Oregon Agricultural College last year, 
is now teaching in the High School at Rose- 
burg, Oregon. 


John T. Glenn, formerly Superintendent 
of Schools at Aberdeen, South Dakota, is 
now located at Eugene, Oregon, as Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


RESULTS THAT COUNT 


When one enters through the front doors 
of the High School at The Dalles, Oregon, 
one does not realize that there is in this 
school anything out of the ordinary either 
in equipment or results. But talk for a 
moment with Principal Crozier and then let 
him take you for a trip through the school 
and you will soon find yourself being led 
into a printing shop worthy of note. Before 
you are three large linotype machines, 
clicking away to the touch of three young 
men operators. On one side of the room 
are two I0 x 12: job presses. On the other 
side a cylinder press, one copper-plate press, 
and one steel-die press. 

But this is not all—you are next intro- 
duced to a real teacher—a practical teacher 
and a leader—and he wears a smile that 


shows you that you are really welcome. He 
then tells you that all this equipment is paid 
for, not by the Board of Education, but by 
the work done by the students—work done 
for the student-body, athletic tickets, etc., 
work turned out at about one-third saving to 
the students. We understand that the 
teacher’s salary was not only earned, but 
that there was a surplus left over at the end 
of last year’s “run’’. 

Here is concrete evidence of the progress 
being made in practical education. B. E. 
Tatro, head of the Commercial Department 
in this High School, is running the printing 
course a close second for here also we see 
evidence of teaching that leads to definite, 
well defined, success in life. 


Heald’s Business College, Oakland, 
California, is planning to move into their 
new home at the Corner of 17th and Tele- 
graph Sts. soon. The building is being con- 
structed especially for the college and is to 
be absolutely modern in every way. This 
is one of the most progressive schools on 
the Coast and the new home will be in keep- 
ing with the demands of such a school. 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


POSITION WANTED 


Instructor in Bookkeeping, Accountancy, Law, 
Economics, etc., open for immediate employ- 
ment. Ten years’ teaching and public account- 
ing experience. Degrees B. C. S. and LL Can 
actually get results if that is what you want. 
Not interested in becoming connected with any 
other than a good school paying a good salary. 
Address, Competent, c/o Balance Sheet, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


WANTED: To lease or buy a paying business 
college in any state west of Wyoming. ust bea 
paying proposition and stand rigid investigation. 
Write giving terms, inventory and yearly attend- 
ance in day and night school. Will consider 
buying half interest if school is large enough. 
— No. 13, c/o Balance Sheet, Cincinnati, 

io. 


Experienced school man wishes to buy a well 
established school. Address, No. 65, c/o Balance 
Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WANTED: To purchase business college. 
Small school preferred but there must be an 
opportunity for growth. Might consider man- 
aging a good school, or buying interest where I 
can act as solicitor or principal of the commer- 
cial department. Address, No. 67, c/o Balance 
Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR EXCHANGE: I own a two hundred 
acre farm in Virginia, which I want to trade 
for a business college. Will receive or pay the 
difference in actual value. What have you? 
Give full information in first letter. Address, 
Farm, c/o Balance Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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CHUCKLES 


Good Reason 


Teacher of Hygiene—Why must we always 
be careful to keep our homes clean and 
neat? 

Little Girl—Because company may walk 
in at any moment. 


Mrs. Gottawad was showing Hilda, the 
new Swedish maid, over the house, and ex- 
plaining her duties. 

“This”, she said, “is my son’s room. 
But he is not at home now. He is in Yale’’. 

“Yah"? Hilda’s stolid face lit up with 
sympathetic understanding. ‘‘My brudder 
ban there, too.” 

“Is that so? What year?” 

“Ach, he not ban there year. Da Yudge 
yust say, ‘You, Axel, sixty days in yail.’”’ 

—The Messenger. 


Six Senses 


Teacher—How many senses are there? 
Student—Six. 

“How is that? I have only five’. 

“I know it. The other is';common sense”’. 


A Cautious Soul 


“You are the proprietor and a pharma- 
cist of the first class’’? 

“Yes, madam”’. 

“You are the proprietor of a first-class 
apothecary shop?” 

“Yes, madam”. 

“And you know your business well’’? 

“Yes, from the foundation’’. 

“That is well. Give me two cents worth 
of gumdrops’”.—The Messenger. 


He—I wish I could revise the alphabet. 
She—Why? 
He—I’d put U and I closer together. 


Angry Teacher (catching frisky Freshman 
by collar)—I believe the Devil has got hold 
of you. 

Freshman—I believe he has, too. 


Old colored Mammy—lIse wants a ticket 
for Florence. 

Ticket Agence after ten minutes of weary 
thumbing over railroad guides)—Where the 
devil is Florence? 

Old colored Mammy—Settin’ over dar on 
de bench. 


The parson was young and nervous. 
After the wedding was over, instead of 
saying, “It is customary to kiss the bride’, 
he said, “It is kisstomary to cuss the bride”’. 
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Always Losing Something 


Sympathetic Person—Hello! What's the 
matter, little boy? Are you lost? 

Little Boy—Yes, I am. I mighta known 
better’n to come out with gran-ma. She’s 
always losing somfin. 


Bring on Specs 
As down the street he took his stroll, 
He cussed for all he is a saint, 
He saw a sign on a pole 
And climbed up (near sighted soul) 
So he could read—and read, “‘Fresh Paint.” 


He Knew 


The teacher had been trying to explain 
fractions to a class in arithmetic. Turning 
to Johnnie, she said: 

“If you work eight hours a day, what 
part of the day do you work’’? 

“The hottest’, replied Johnnie, whose 
father was a farmer’. 


Sad Enough 


I don’t like my prof. at all; 
In fact I think he’s punk. 

He sharpened his pencil with my knife, 
To mark me down a flunk. 


A Fine Excuse 


Mr. Bottomly (to tardy 
Why are you late? 
Tardy—Student—Well, a sign down here— 
Well, what has a sign got to do with it? 
. The sign said: “School Ahead: Go 
ow”’. 


student)— 


Repartee 


Mr. Wye—I don’t know where women 
acquire their extravagance in dress. Eve 
wasn’t like that, you know! 

Mrs. Wye—Of course not—there was 
only one man in the world, and she had him. 


Wings 

“Joseph, do you know what became of 
that piece of cake that was left on the tray?” 
asked the mother. 

Joseph—Yes, mother, I gave it to a little 
boy that was hungry. 

Mother—That was good of you. Who 
was the boy? 

Joseph—It was me! 


We editors may tug and toil, 
’Till our finger tips are sore, 
But some poor fish is sure to say, 

“T’ve heard that joke before.” 
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in the advertisement. 





Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘‘The Balance Sheet,”’ 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Position by an all-around school man. Mana- 
er of own school last seven years. Gregg Short- 
and, any system of bookkeeping, expert penman. 

Five years with largest business college west of 
Mississippi. Sold own school. Can begin any 
time. hat have you? Address, A. B. C, 





Experienced commercial teacher desires posi- 
tion with private‘commercial school. Capable of 
teaching {20th Century Bookkeeping, Commercial 
Law, Rapid Calculation, Typewriting, Penman- 
ship, Business Correspondence, and Spelling. 
Ten years’ experience. Best of references furn- 
ished. Address, No. 58. 


Positions wanted by man and wife, with ten 
years’ teaching experience, well qualified to 
teach bookkeeping, Gr Shorthand and allied 
subjects in an accredited school, with the view of 
securing a part or sole interest in the school after 
proving out worth as capable instructors. Prefer 
Central States. Address, No. 59. 








Position wanted, either as manager or teacher 
in the Central States, by an all-around com- 
mercial teacher with fifteen years’ teaching 
experience. Address, No. 60. 





Position wanted as solicitor or manager. Fif- 
teen years’ successful experience. Address, No. 
61. 


Wanted “position as teacher of 20th Century 
Bookkeeping, Business Management and Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, or would accept position as 
assistant manager of school. Have had seven 
years’ practical business experience and four 
years as teacher in business colleges. My age is 
44, married, and am a member of Protestant 
church. Reference as to character and ability. 
Ready for work at once. Address, Lock Box 362, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 








Position wanted in commercial school by 
teacher of bookkeeping, commercial law, arith- 
metic, geography and higher accounting. Write 
and learn more. Address, No. 75. 


Position wanted by young man, well qualified 
to teach all commercial subjects. Specialist in 
Gregg Shorthand, 20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Cost Accounting. Reasonable salary ex- 
pected. Address, No. 76. 


Position wanted by a capable university trained 
commercial teacher. Five years’ experience. 
Address, No. 715. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Live wire school salesman who would be inter- 
ested in taking an interest in a private commer- 
cial school. Located in the central part of the 
business district of a large city. Opportunities 
great. Address, No. 68. 





A young man who can teach Gregg Shorthand 
and 20th Century Bookkeeping, in growing, 
rosperous school in the East. Should invest 
500 to $1000. Must be honest and industrious, 
good personality, and capable of taking full 
charge. Give photo, education, references, and 
= ~ in first letter. Address, Eastern 
chool. 


Man and wife competent to handle all com- 
mercial subjects (Gregg Shorthand and 20th 
Century Bookkeeping) inan up-to-date business 
school in Florida. Prefer southerners. Give 
ages, experience, and all other information in 
first letter. Man must be excellent penman. 
Apply in own handwriting. Address, No. 69. 


Wanted a business college solicitor. Address, 
Box 216, Greenfield, Ohio. 





WANTED: A live wire solicitor, by a well- 
known business college, located in the East. 
Unusual opportunity for the right man, who can 
produce real results. Do not apply unless you 
can really sell education. Address, No. 70. 


Man experienced in teaching bookkeeping and 
stenography, possessing managerial ability, will- 
ing to makeinvestment. Write National Business 
College, Wichita Falls, Texas. 








Wanted, a young man tu teach 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Gregg Shorthand, who would 
also be willing to travel and solicit. Address, 
Box 216, Greenfield, Ohio. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business College in city of 12,000 in Indiana. 
Established since 1912. Cash or payments. 
Splendid chance for good man or man and wife. 
Address, No. 62. 





A good school in a city of over 100,000. In the 
Lake States. School and city growing rapidly. 
Wonderful territory. A real money-maker. 
Address, No. 63. 





Business College, controlling large territory, 
for sale in Southwest at less than inventory. 
Owner needs both time and money to market a 
patent. A genuine bargain for someone, Ad- 
dress, Big Bargain. 





Well established business school in a flourish- 
ing railroad and industrial city of the Northwest. 
Large territory to draw from. uipment first 
class. Operating expenses reasonable. Splendid 
reputation. Owner having personally conducted 
the school for many years desires to retire. Ad- 
dress, No. 64. 





FOR SALE: Due to the unfaithfulness of a 
manager, the owner was forced to place the 
equipment of a business college in storage. No 
competition. Population 25,000. Equipment for 
sale at a very low figure. Small down payment 
will handle. References as to your absolute hon- 
esty will be required. Good opportunity for one 
who wants to locate in the Great Southwest. 
Address, No. 71. 


Shorthand school in city of 250,000, located 
in West. Teaching 30 day system. Protected 
by publisher for five years. Address, No. 72. 


Live, growing business college in suburban 
district of Chicago. A big bargain as owner has 
other interests. Address, No, 73. 


Well established school of good reputation 
in large Southern city. Can be conducted with- 
out help by an all-round business college man 
or can be made a large school. uipment 
first-class. Owner retiring. Price $4,000. Ad- 
dress, No. 74, 





FOUR GOOD BOOKS 
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BUENA ate 


By P. E. Curry Vv. van Rubert. 
Bound in cloth, with or et answers. 
Teacher's manual to accompany. 


This text contains the essential 
material presented in a clear 
manner so necessary to equip the 
student with the business know- 
ledge and skill in simple operations 
which may rightfully be expected 
of him. It matters little whether 
he goes on with his schooling or 
takes his place in life, the result 
desired is the same. This text 
develops the relationship which 
business arithmetic holds to eco- 
nomics, business administration 
and accounting. 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


By P. B. S. Peters. Revised edition. 
Bound in cloth. 294 pages. Teacher's 
manual to accompany. 

Peters’ Commercial Law is a 
text book on Business Law pre- 
pared especially to meet the needs 
of courses given in schools training 
young people for business ac- 
tivities. It is a text in which the 
subject-matter is plainly expressed 
in simple language, while the 
accuracy and adherence to strict 
principles of law are fully main- 
tained. The style is adapted to the 
learner rather than to the prac- 
titioner. 





BUSINESS ENGLISH 


By J. Walter Ross. Revised edition. 
Bound in cloth. 287 pages. Teacher's 
manual to accompany. 

A treatise on English as it is 
used in modern business. The 
plan of this text is unique; the 
definitions, rules and instructions 
are clear and concise; abundant 
exercises provide practical and 
effective training in setting up 
correct speech habits. It is be- 
lieved that the substitution of an 
ample quantity of exercise material 
for lengthy discussions will be ap- 
proved by both teachers and 
students. For use in commercial 
departments of private and public 
schools. 





TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


Grisso. Fourth printing. 
peed in ye 154 pages. 


A typewriting manual which 
arouses the interest: and enthu- 
siasm of the student from the 
beginning to the end of the course. 
A method of speed development is 
provided which will bring out the 
best effort of each individual 
student, thus producing rapid and 
accurate typists. Written prim- 
arily for a schoolroom textbook, 
and is, above all, a schoolroom 
product. All practice material is 
carefully graded, leading the stu- 
dent skillfully from the realm of 
the beginner to the field of the 
expert. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 W. Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


104 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


516 Mission Street 
San Francisco California. 


542 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IIl. 





